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Red Cross accounts are audited 








by the War Department 


How your 


RED CROSS DOLLARS 


are working 


It is not as easy to budget as your Community 
Chest, Church or Country Club but, broadly, 


this is how your war fund is being spent.* 


One Half for the Armed 


Forees. Our Army and Navy—the 
men who must do the fighting. 

With them wherever they go. Right now, in 
approximately 1000 camps, posts and stations. 
In this country, in Hawaii, the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Newfound- 
land, Iceland, Alaska, Ireland and Australia — 
(where next?) 

Buildings, equipment, trained personnel to 
provide a “heart” for a tough and hard-boiled 
fighting force. To give understanding help in 
every personal or family problem, to bring relief 
from burdensome worries, to keep the morale 
that wins all wars. 

And for the wounded and sick, a service that 
brings courage and cheer to hospital wards. Oper- 
ation of recreation buildings for convalescents. 
Care that brings them back to usefulness. Blood 
for transfusions from the growing army of blood 
donors. “Gray Ladies” who understand the 
human needs. 

Selection, organizing and training of all of those 
who volunteer for Red Cross service at the front. 
Enrollment of 50,000 nurses as a reserve supply for 
Army and Navy hospitals as the need increases. 


Ten Percent Going for 


Civilian Emergencies 

As they came, we’ve met them, out of 
your dollars even before they were given. In 
Honolulu, in the Philippines, along the water 
fronts when blasted ships came limping into port. 
' Only a little to what we may expect, but the 
millions that have already gone to meet these 
urgent needs did their job well. 


“ & One Quarter for Pre- 
ae paredness. Your Red Cross will 
be ready to do its part, if plans and 
organization and civilian training and stockpiles 
are the measure of our preparedness. 

Even the millions that are invested in this may 
not be enough, another year of war will bring 
new necds. 

But for months ahead your War Fund has made 
sure that if and when and wherever the enemy 
strikes, we will be ready, with man power and 
woman power, with food, and shelter and trans- 
portation, with organization and with trained skill. 

Volunteer services? Yes, largely. But your 
dollars are behind that volunteer to guarantee 
effectiveness. 

Is twenty-five cents out of each dollar too much 
—to be prepared? 


é Balance for Chapter Use 

7 You and your neighbors who are the 

7 army ot the Red Cross. Some twenty- 
eight million of you adults and juniors banded 
together in every community, ready for any call 
for money or for service. Doing your bit out of 
your busy lives. Keeping your sector of the war 
ready for anything. Making the Red Cross a factor 
in community service. You are the foundation 
of it all and the link that workers at the front 
must have with the folks at home. You are the 
producers from whose work-rooms flow the tons 
of material, bandages, clothing and supplies. 

You use that fifteen cents out of each dollar 
that you give and spend it for the needs that 
you know best about. 


*No specific percentage is shown for the expenses of the executive and financial 
offices. Income from endowment and invested funds is sufficient for this purpose, \ 


Chairman, American Red Cross 


This page contributed to the American Red Cross by the publishers. 

























It’s really true! These TWO best-sellers FOR ONLY 
$1.39. Not $1.39 for each, but for BOTH! And you 
pay nothing in advance. And nothing AT ALL if you 
decide not to KEEP the books after examining them. 
No strings attached to this offer. Send FREE EXAM- 
INATION COUPON below (without money) NOW! 


KINGS ROW 


Over 330,000 Sold—And Now It’s America’s Smash Hit Movie! 


INGS ROW—the sensational best-selling novel 


which strips the masks from an American 
town! KINGS ROW—the town they talk of in 







whispers! KINGS ROW—now thrilling millions in 
the exciting Warner Bros. smash-hit screen play, just 
as it thrilled thousands in the original novel at $2.75! 
A book that lays bare the secret thoughts, the sup- 



























N ADDITION to KINGS ROW, you will 

ALSO get this great 502-page volume—the 

greatest works of literature’s most daring 
story-teller! Here, complete and unerpurgated, 
are the frankest, most realistic stories of their 
kind ever written! Here are tales of love, hate, 
intrigue, passion, madness, jealousy, heroism, 
surprise—tales that have been imitated but 
never equaled—plots that will startle you to 
the roots with horror and amazement! 


Nearly 100 Stories! 


Read FORBIDDEN FRUIT—in which Hen- 
rietta, tired of being married, begs her husband 
to take her out for an evening as he would a 
mistress! Read of Mathilde Loisel, in THE 
NECKLACE—who gave the ten best years of 
her life to cover up a horrible mistake. Read of 
“BALL-OF-FAT,” demi-mondaine who alone 
could save a party of more respectable people 
in a dash through German-occupied France— 
and what she did. And these are only three of 
the countless moments of reading entertain- 
— - will find in this handsomely-bound 
volume 


Would you like more bargains like this? You can— 
IF YOU WISH TO—get a double bargain like this 
every month! Over 105,000 people are doing so now 
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pressed passions and pent-up desires of the people 
in a small town—where everybody THINKS he 
knows everybody else! 


Every adult in Kings Row knew that a human face 
can become a “mask”—hiding secret love, hate, am- 
bition. But fourteen-year-ol 
took people at face value! He liked affectionate 
Renee. He loved his girl-crazy pal, Drake McHugh. 
He trusted Jamie Wakefield, who wrote poems and 
whom people secretly called “too pretty 


Cassie Tower, the town’s prettiest girl, he thougat “strange.” 
She was always kept at home by her father, a physician who 
lived mysteriously wel) without patients. But PARRIS feared 
cold-faced Dr. Gordon, whose patients’ hearts were so often 
found ‘“‘too weak for chloroform.”’ Once Parris heard (and never 
forgot) the frightful screams from a farmhouse, when Dr. Gor- 
don’s buggy was there! 


PARRIS MITCHELL 


or a boy.” 


SHORT STORIES of DE MAUPASSANT 


and building two libraries (of modern best-sellers 
and great classics) for only $1.39 a month! But YOU 
ARE UNDER NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER if you 
accept this offer of Kings Row and Short Stories of 
de Maupassant now. YOU MAY JOIN US OR NOT, 
AS YOU PLEASE. But in any case, Kings Row and de 
Maupassant are YOURS, to send back if you wish— 
OR to keep for ONLY $1.39, if you’re delighted with 
them. 


EXAMINE BOTH BOOKS FREE 
Send No Money—WNo Obligation 


You don’t have to send any money to 
receive Kings Row and Short Stories of 
de Maupassant immediately, for FREE 
EXAMINATION. The coupon will bring 
your copies by return mail. Pay nothing 
to the postman. If you like the books, 
send us only $1.39, plus few cents to 
cover postage and handling costs. $1.39 
for BOTH books, remember—Kings Row 
AND de Maupassant! BUT IF YOU’RE 


GATION WHATEVER. (And you are un- 
der no further obligation even if you 
accept the books and pay for them.) We 
have only a limited supply of copies for 
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ACTUAL VALUE $3.75! 


674 Thrilling Pages. 
A Coast-to-Coast Best-Seller 
at $2.75! 


Through his sensitive reaction to people, PARRIS developed 
the intuition of a born doctor. He discovered that each person 
faced the town of Kings Row through a protective mask—hiding 
a sickness of mind or soul, a gnawing fear, a paralyzing inferior- 
ity complex, or a cherished vice. And later, as DOCTOR Parris 
Mitchell (equipped as a psychiatrist by 5 years study in Vienna) 
he helped them take off their masks! 


“A Powerful and Passionate Book’’ 


How their masks were removed, and how tangled lives met in 
thrilling conflict, is an extraordinary story—gripping in inten- 
sity, exciting in action, fascinating in suspense. Meet the revered 
doctor, practicing his concealed sadism; the district attorney, 
pursuing his schoolboy hatreds to the bitter end, in one case to 
the gallows; the town grave-digger with his speculative way of 
looking at a man’s neck; the sensible, earthly priest; the kind 
Mean ep and the handful of broad-visioned pioneers who had 
founded Kings Row. 


“A Grand Yarn!” “Swift and Gripping!”’ 


Here is a truly great American novel—packed with 
Kings Row’s charm, zest, ambitions, passions, loves, <4 
hates, hypocrisies, tragedies, comedies and, some- . 
times, nameless horrors! The N. Y. Times called 
Kings Row “a grand yarn, full of the sap of 
life. Eventful, swift.” The N. Y. Herald 
Tribune said, “Rich in sentiment, emo- 
tional, powerfully felt—a moving, pas- 
Sionate book.” 
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Read of RACHEL—whe 
avenged France because of just 
one German kiss too many! 
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BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept, 8.H.¢. 8, Garden City, N. Y. 


Without further obligation of any kind, send KINGS ROW and SHORT | 
STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT for FREE EXAMINATION. For this actual 
$3.75 double-value I will send you only $1.39, plus a few cents postage and 
handling costs. 

But if I do NOT like the books, I will return them to you after this 5-day 
free examination and will pay nothing. 

acceptance of this offer does not obligate me in any way to join or to 

take any books, and 
mail me literature so that I may, IF I CHOOSE, join the Book League and 
a ee to similar bargains each month. 


no one is to call upon me about it! You may, however, 
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this liberal offer. When ese are ex- 
hausted, this offer positively will not be 
ee Send coupon ay! BOOK 

GUE OF AMERICA, Dept.B.H.G.8, 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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215 Victoria Street, Toronto 

heck here if you prefer to send your check or money order 
pon and we will prepay all postage costs. The same 

privilege applies, of course. 


In Canada: 
TAGE—C 


















GIVE 'EM THIS 


A a on er 


Vitamins A, B, and Bz, and Cal- 
cium, in this milk-and-cooky snack. 
Delicious, too. Make them with Gold 
Medal “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 


Ya cup Shortening (part butter)... 
Ye cup Peanut Butter... /s cup Brown 
Sugar (packed in cup) .. . Ys cup Dark 
Corn Syrup...1 Egg... 2 cups sifted 
GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour* 
- ++ ¥% tsp. Soda*... Y2 tsp. Baking 
; Powder... Ye tsp. Salt 
Cream shortening and peanut butter 


f together. Add brown very gradually, 
creaming thoroughly. Add corn syrup 
ji gradually and beat well. Then gradually 
| add the well beaten egg... Sift the 
i flour, soda, baking powder and salt 
together, and stir into creamed mix- 
i; ture... blending thoroughly. Chill. 
Form into balls the size of a walnut. 
i Place on a lightly greased heavy bak- 
ing sheet. Flatten with a fork dipped 
{ in flour, to make a criss-cross pattern. 
Bake about 10 minutes in a quick mod- 
f erate oven (375°). Makes about 4 dozen 
cookies (244" in diameter). 
{ *In Southeast, use 244 cups Gold Medal 
Soft Wheat Flour and % tsp. Soda. 


Lo as an en ab am eo en anal 


HE SPOTLIGHT is on whole- 

some food! That’s why you'll 
welcome this Betty Crocker recipe. 
It’s typical of the dozens you get in 
the Gold Medal sacks each year... 
each one perfectly proportioned to 
Gold Medal Flour. 

Gold Medal is milled from se- 
lected wheats, blended for “all- 
purpose” baking, then tested in 
the Betty Crocker kitchen. Each 
sack is vitamin-and-mineral en- 
riched. Made by General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





*' Kitchen-tested’’ and Seoreat 
**Betty C. ocker’’ are reg. trade marks SS 
of General Mills, Inc. = 


Gold Medal 
Kilehin-Yated” 
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COMING There are song- 
birds—a _ lot of 
NEXT them—trilling just 
outside the offices 
MONTH where Better Homes 


& Gardens editors 

work. You know, 
we’re just crazy enough to believe 
that working where there are birds 
and trees and grass helps us to pub- 
lish a lot better magazine than we 
otherwise could. 

And speaking of a better maga- 
zine, here are some of the things 
that'll make the September Better 
Homes & Gardens better: 


Long may they wear js the theme 
of a fact-packed, money-saving ar- 
ticle called ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Your Clothes.” Economy isn’t the 
whole story now, of course—the care 
you give your clothes this year may 
make all the difference between be- 
ing well and badly dressed next year. 


“Hopeless House? Not at Alit** 
That’s a title—but it’s also approxi- 
mately what Christine Holbrook 
said in Chicago when confronted by 
as drab and d ngy an old house as 
you’d hope not to see. 

What she did about it is reported 
in six pages of before-and-after evi- 
dence that even in these times prac- 
tical, available materials, plus fur- 
nishings and decorating magic, can 
work miracles. 

It’s a feature packed with ideas 
on what to do about walls, floors, 
curtains—all the problems of an 
old house. Natural-color photo- 
graphs help tell the story. 


Boys chop wood. Boys shingle roofs 
and paint fences and run a forge and 
milk cows and plow a straight fur- 
row and call a square dance, and 
maybe scrape a fiddle. 

These things are part of the cur- 
riculum, right along with book learn- 
ing, at the David Newton School in 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. 

But we’re not publishing this story 
just because it’s news, or just be- 
cause it’s fascinating to read. We’re 
publishing it because it'll tell you 
just what the title promises—‘How 
to Make a Man of Your Son.” 

It will give you a few ideas on 
rearing daughters, too. 


Framed? It’s your home we’re 
talking about, and the trees and 
hedges that provide its frame—and 
contribute so much to its beauty. 
If your house is too tall—or too 
short—or off balance—or built on a 
slope—or is a problem for any other 
reason, we prescribe the detailed 
what-to-do-about-it information in 
“Is Your Home Well Framed?” 


And more: “Dry Up That Base- 
ment” and “You Don’t Know Beans 
Till You Know All These’”—two 
more of the workable-idea stories 
you'll find your September Better 
Homes & Gardens crammed with. 
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The Shape of Things to Come! 
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N the industrial battlefront today, Philco The inspiration of Philco’s soldiers of 
is carrying on the fight in the field | T#*terpretation by CG. Werner of America’s | production is more than victory, more than 
: - , ' will to. win is one of a series being drawn for ¥ . 
of electronics. The brains and ingenuity of | Philcoby America’s leading editorial cartoonists. | the preservation of our precious freedoms. 
e h P hich h ib They are being posted before Philco’s soldiers of FE ‘ hei hi f h Fi 
its research engineers, which have contrib- | jydustry as an expression of their spirit and a or in their achievements for the uses o 
uted so much to the entertainment, comfort | "minder of the glorious purpose of their work. war, they see the symbol of a new and more 
and convenience of America, are now de- abundant future . .. a future that makes 


voted to the task of making America strong . . . and victorious. Victory worth while for a mankind that is free! 

























The men and women of its electronic laboratories and assembly * * * 
lines are now creating and producing highly specialized com- Free Limited Offer... While available, a full size reproduction of 
munication devices and intricate radio equipment for tanks and _ the original drawing by C. G. Werner will be furnished gladly 
airplanes. Its diversified manufacturing facilities are devoted to upon request. Simply address Philco Corporation, Philadelphia, 
the production of industrial storage batteries, fuzes and shells. Penna., and ask for Cartoon Number 12H. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


America is conserving its resources for Victory. As you save on sugar, rubber, gasoline 
and all products of peace-time consumption, remember too to preserve the use of the 
things you own. Through its national service organizations, Philco offers, at reason- 
able and uniform charges, the means of prolonging the life of Philco products. 


RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS, REFRIGERATORS, AIR CONDITIONERS, RADIO TUBES * * INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERIES FOR MOTIVE POWER, SIGNAL SYSTEMS, CONTROL AND AUXILIARY POWER 
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Good idea, Sally. And nice work on a hot day. 


Why don’t you come and swim, too? 


I'd like to! But I’m busy with millions of extra 
telephone calls every day, due to the war, and must 


keep on the job so things go smoothly. 
Aw, shucks! Well, Pll go on with the lesson. 


Your dolly should be pleased. There’s nothing like 
knowing how to do things well. Take the telephone, 
for instance. Remembering simple, good telephone 


manners helps every one get the very best service. 
You mean like answering promptly? 


Exactly. And looking up the right number in the 
directory. And being as friendly and courteous as 
you would when talking face to face. Gee, a smile 
in the voice is a wonderful thing! Every one feels 
better for it. And now I must be going, my little 
water bug — have fun! 
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Propie cross the seas to see ruined buildings, nor are they 
disappointed when they view their goal. Yet the sight of a pile 
of disordered stones is all that rewards their effort. 

Dead things offer no lure to the living. Surely something still 
lives in these ruins to involve the emotions of the people who 
stand quietly in their presence. This is true. Certain dir 8, once 
born into the thoughts of the race, do not die. Men who once 
walked in these deserted streets first formed the grand concep- 
tions of beauty, ordered life, and liberty that still oe our actions. 
It is of them and their thoughts and achievements that we think 
as we tread the tiles that once felt the pressure of their shoes. 

It is perhaps significant that, in the Old World, we find 
these ancient buildings in ruins, so that we must reconstruct their 
vanished beauty in our minds. Is it not a hopeful sign that we, 
in this country, carefully preserve our shrines of liberty? That 
where they have fallen into ruin, we have restored them? That 
at Mount Vernon, Williamsburg, Monticello, Independence 
Hall, and Ticonderoga we may still almost literally touch hands 
with Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Franklin, and Ethan Allen? 
That we may feel in the air of these places that electric tension 
of daring purpose that triumphed in the formation of this nation 
—a nation which has converted into ideals of government and 
guiding principles of public action those conceptions of liberty 
which remained only philosophical speculations of the thought- 
ful, until, on this virgin new earth of the western world, the 
United States of America was born? 


Ir Is NOT WITHOUT SIGNIFICANCE that many of these treas- 
ured places are the homes of men who pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor for the principle of the free man 
—a conception so tenuously idealistic that by no possibility 
could it offer any reward in property or in money. 

In these homes the foundations of America were laid. Long 
thoughts came here in quiet evenings, and resolution grew during 
the silent hours. That this is true is intimated by the fact that 
these men were idealists, and that ideals are built into character 
only in the home and its adjuncts. People become what their 
homes make them to be, because the home is, in the last analysis, 
a factory for the manufacture and processing of people. As 
such, it is the sole source of the strength of the nation. The 
virtues of its homes are the virtues of the nation. 


THE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA carry the flag, and it is to 
them that we look for the strength to hold it high. That we shall 
not be disappointed is indicated by the fact that the youn 
men and young women of our country are this day seizing an 
upholding with vigor and sober responsibility the weighty duties 
of the hour. Gone, in the young, are the shallow hedonism of the 
unlamented twenties, the despair of the depressed and helpless 
thirties, when men clung to and hid behind the skirts of govern- 
ment. The faces of these young people are shining with resolution 
and purpose. They know what they are doing. Their ideal is 
duty. Their faith is America. Their creed is liberty under law. 


THE TRAINING OF THE AMERICAN HOME has thus been vindi- 
cated in the devotion of our youth. The call to sacrifice has 
brought rushing to the defense of America an abundance of that 
selfless devotion to eternal principle that some of us were once 
shallow enough to mourn as dead. 

Should we not be quite sure of our future? It is the spirit that 
counts. We have it. We will win, and we will pre- 
serve the America that flowered in the earth of Shei 
the New World one hundred sixty-six years ago. Ce 
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SEE IN A GARDEN? 





Harold M. Lambevt 
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WISE man has said 






that a garden is the best place 






onge 







for rearing children. 





Where else can a child absorb, 







at the same time, 







so much beauty and so much of the joy 








of live things? 


A child comes into a garden 









with wide-open eyes, 


and even the greatest scientist 











may see no more deeply 


into the mystery of life and growth. 







There is a unique wisdom in learning 


ei cn See ee 





the ways of the sunshine, 








its warmth, 





the fresh winds, 








the fragrance of the outdoors, 


the songs of birds; 








there is something profoundly moving 


in the sight of a child, 







pausing to wonder in the midst of it all, 






for in her sensitive soul 







there may be more 







of the wisdom of the ages 









than we can know. 


—E.T.P. 












4 simple ways 


to keep your Hoover Cleaner 


operating efficiently 


Your Hoover Cleaner was built to give years of service. With 
no new cleaners being manufactured, it is important that 
every cleaner be kept at top efficiency. These simple steps 
will help you add years to the efficient life of your Hoover. 





Empty b t h clean- 
Oy SA ee een eae Do not wind the cord tightly. 


yA Coil it loosely around the cord clips. 
Pull out plug—never jerk cord—to dis- 
connect cleaner. When using cleaner, 
avoid running over cord. 


@ ing. Aclean bag will heip keep 
your cleaner operating at top effi- 
ciency and prolong its life. 
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3 Do not pick up hairpins, 
@ tacks, pebbles or other hard 
objects with cleaner. These may dam- 
age belt or other moving parts. 





The Neighborly 
Spirit of Sharing 


A great emergency 
— has reawakened the 

Neighborly Spirit of 
Sharing. With many things 
difficult or even impossible to 
obtain, Americans are getting 
together and sharing what 
they own. 

A good friend or neighbor 
may be unable to get a cleaner 
today. Your Hoover has the 
efficiency, the sturdiness, to 
give her a lift with her clean- 
ing. Why not share? Maybe 
she has an appliance you can 
no longer buy. That’s what 
we mean when we say, “Shar- 
ing is a neighborly spirit.” 





Have your Hoover inspected once 

@a year.To be sure of obtaining gen- 
uine Hoover parts and service, register 
your cleaner with your Hoover Factory 
Branch Service Station (consult classified 
telephone directory ) or Authorized Dealer. 
If you cannot locate either, write: The 
Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio. 


Remember, do not discard any worn 
or broken parts, as they must be 
turned in to secure replacements. 











It beats ... as it sweeps ...as it cleans 








THe Dithertons started keeping a 
budget book on the tenth of the first 
month after they were married. 

Their budget, they told each 
other cooingly, would be an inspira- 
tion to them. They tried not to think 
of the first-of-the-month gentlemen 
who’d inspired it. But it was with a 
trio of muscled menaces hanging 
around the doorstep that they de- 
cided to begin a budget. 

Besides, Mr. Ditherton told his 
bride, it would be a good thing to 
have around when it came time for 
the income tax returns. Handy to— 
well, sort of stir the imagination. 

So they kept the budget neatly in 
ink for a solid month, after which 
they decided to keep it in pencil 
because the erasure problem would 
be so much simpler. In another fort- 
night they were keeping it in the 
desk. And then, finally, in the attic, 
afely locked in the fishing tackle box. 

Mr. Ditherton was fond of telling 
the boys at the office that his wife 
was having trouble with floating 
decimal points. Mrs. Ditherton told 
herself, on several occasions, that 
she was having trouble with Mr. 
Ditherton. 

“I don’t see why you make such 
hard work of it,’ he complained. 
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“After all, you know exactly how 
much is coming in every week. It’s 
right there on my pay check in 
black and white.” 

“Black and pale green,”’ amended 
Mrs. Ditherton, who had a nice eye 
for color. 

“Well, whatever it is, we always 
end up in the red,” her husband 
continued bitterly. ““Where does the 
money go? Our rent and insurance 
and taxes are all fixed amounts. We 
know just how much to allow for 
them. But what becomes of the rest?” 

“Most of it goes for Hshld Exp,” 
replied Mrs. Ditherton, consulting 
the book. ““Then there’s Fuel & Lgt, 
Fd & Clo, Ch & Ch—” 

*‘What’s Ch & Ch?” inquired Mr. 
Ditherton. “Sounds like a locomo- 
tive.” 

“Church and Charity,” she ex- 
plained. ““Then there’s Ed & Rec—” 

““Haven’t met those boys.” 

“Of course you have, silly—Edu- 
cation and Recreation. But the big 
item is Misc,” Mrs. Ditherton 
sighed. “We buy an awful lot of 
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The Dither‘ ons, bless their impecunious souls, have 


bested their budget for the nonce. But now just you 


wateh—another tip or two and comes the avalanche! 


By Weare Holbrook 


Misc in the course of a month!” 
The Misc column served as a sort 
of catchall for anything that didn’t 
fit in elsewhere in the budget. When- 
ever Mr. Ditherton failed to find the 
$2.85 that should have been in his 
other suit, and Mrs. Ditherton was 
unable to remember what became 
of the rest of the ten-dollar bill she 
got changed at the delicatessen, they 
put the items down under Misc. 

Or rather, they intended to—for 
when it came to the actual tran- 
scribing of the figures, Mr. Ditherton 
always deferred to his wife, saying 
gallantly, “Your handwriting is so 
much neater than mine, dear,’— 
and she always protested, “But 
you’re ever so much better at arith- 
metic than I am, darling.” 

They passed the buck to each 
other, even when there was no buck 
to pass. Their system of bookkeeping 
wasn’t double-entry; it was double- 
exit. And when at length the budget 
was relegated to the attic by mutual 
agreement, they heaved a mutual 
sigh of relief. 

But last winter Mr. Ditherton 
came home with something new in 
the way of budgets. It was not a 
book, but a box—a stout metal box 
divided into four square compart- 


ments. Each compartment had its 
own lock and key, and a slot in the 
door large enough to admit coins 
and currency. These doors were 
labeled “FHA  Payments-Insur- 
ance,” ‘“Taxes-Interest,’ ‘‘Food- 
Clothing,” and ‘“‘Health-Recrea- 
tion” respectively. And no “Misc.” 

“The trouble with us,” said Mr. 
Ditherton to his wife, “is that we 
have never come to grips with reality 
in our budgeting. Everything has 
been on paper, the way it is in Wall 
Street. As a result, we never knew 
where we stood. 

“But with this box-budget there 
won’t be any guesswork or juggling 
of figures. Every week we’ll cash my 
pay check and put the money in the 
box, so much in each compartment. 
Then at the end of the month—there 
it will be in cold, hard cash, right 
before our eyes, and we'll know 
exactly how much we have to 
spend.” 

Mrs. Ditherton thought the box- 
budget was a frightfully cute idea. It 
reminded her of a doll’s cook-stove 
she used to have when she was a 
little girl. But Mr. Ditherton in- 
formed her sternly that it was no toy. 
“Its purpose is primarily to protect 
us against our own [ Turn to page 62 













“So quick—and it cleans 
so many things so well!” 


Enamel stoves, metal fixtures, sinks and bathtubs, 
pots and pans, windows and mirrors—you can count 
on Bon Ami to clean them all quickly, easily ... and 
safely! For unlike coarse, harsh cleansers, Bon Ami 
doesn’t scratch. Instead, itactually polishes asit cleans. 
Helps keep things smooth, shiny, new-looking. 
That’s doubly important now when so many 
of our household things are hard to replace. 
Plan to use Bon Ami for all your cleaning. 






“IT SAVES A LOT OF STEPS!” 


This handsome black and gold 
DeLuxe Bathroom Package of 
Bon Ami is such a practical 
idea! So good looking, you'll 
keep it right on the tub, where 
it’s always ready for use. 





“hasn't 
scratched 


=“ BonAmi 


helps keep things smooth and bright 











It’s OIL that 
keeps 4 rolling 


We mustn't 


METS : drop! 


To HEAT your 
home better on 
less OIL... 





WITHOUT OIL our tanks, planes and 
ships are powerless to defend our homes. 
Every bit of oil we can save in heating 
our homes, means more for the mech- 


anized forces! 


If your present oil burning equipment 
is wasteful and beyond economic repair, 
turn to G-E for a replacement unit 
that’s designed to give you maximum 


heat from a minimum of fuel. 





< ee 


LOOK UP the G-E Dealer in the 
Classified section of your Telephone 


Directory, or send the coupon. 


Nore: The General Electric Company 
and its dealers will observe, fully, all 
Government restrictions upon the sale of 


automatic heating equipment. 


--GENERAL @ELECTRIC-, 


| General Electric Co., Div. 2148 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me information on a G-E unit to re- 


| place my present wasteful oil burning equipment. 
(0 For radiator heat () For warm air heat 
() Attachment type burner 


| Name. 
| Address 
| Oo 
| County State 




















£4) 9 Now it so befell that at 
uUq- 10:30 this summer 
night, under an egg-shaped moon, 
our dust-covered, sticker-plastered, 
fender-dented, tire-worn flivver, 
loaded down with battered baggage, 
came driving into our own drive- 
way. It had been eight weeks and 
one day since we had driven out of 
it on business. There stood the 
house—windows dark and lonesome. 

As we drove toward the garage, 
the dog came barking and crazy 
with welcome. The querulous quack- 
ing of solemn Alexander, the duck 
that lays eggs, was heard. The black 
kitten, now half-grown, crouched 
dimly by the hedge, afraid of us. 

We climbed out and no sooner 
was the house entered. and lighted 
up than I gathered our biggest flash- 
light and went forth to view the 
landscape and garden. I could see 
right off that my neighbor who had 
looked after the place had done a 
good job. Roses seem to have a good 
bit of bloom. Rows of annuals just 
set out before we left are now in 
bloom. Mums are grown into bushy 
plants. 

Back to the vegetables I went. 
Hurray—they were on guard and 
alert, ready for carrying forward the 
jolly old vitamin victory battle. 
There stood row after row of Sweet 
Corn, all ready for eating. Cabbage 
is heading up. Tomatoes getting ripe. 
Lots of snap and wax beans. The 
flashlight threw into relief the broc- 
coli and cauliflower plants doing 


sentry duty. 

This is Sunday and 
flug - 10 nothing in the house 
to eat. And we vowed we won’t eat 
another meal out in a month of 
Sundays. So I went out to the gar- 
den. Dug some early potatoes. 
Donald gathered Sweet Corn. Mag- 
gie found two or three ripe tomatoes 
and a head of broccoli. 

My neighbor who had looked after 
the place came over to report on the 
summer’s campaign. Among the 
things he had to tell was a curious 
story of how he had stopped in one 
July noon to look around. A big 
auto drove in with two women and 
a chauffeur. The women were inter- 
ested in daylilies. They looked over 
mine and liked two especially. They 
wanted my neighbor to dig up the 
two plants so they could take them. 

“We know the PDG,” they said. 
“We are sure he would be glad to 
have us take them.” But my neigh- 





bor replied firmly that nothing was 
to be touched while I was away. 
The women drove off and he went 
home to lunch. As he ate, he spoke 
to his wife. “I don’t like that old 
woman. I have a hunch she will be 
up to something. I’m going back 
over there again,” he told his wife. 
So he came back to my place 
hurriedly. There stood that big car 
in our drive again. Back in the gar- 
den were the two women. Their 
chauffeur had a spade in his hand, 
from my toolshed. He was just put- 
ting it into the ground to dig up 
one of those daylilies. My neighbor 
told them exactly what he thought 
of them and ordered them off, vow- 
ing he’d get the constable if he ever 
caught them back on the place. 
Evidently they are people of 
means and able to buy all the flowers 
they need. Yet they would stoop to 
take my plants while I was away. If 
by chance you see them, will you 
please tell them that the variety 
the chauffeur was digging was Bay 
State. It can be bought from many 
perennial growers for somewhere 





“Chauffeur, spade in hand, was 
digging up one of my daylilies” 


between 50 cents and a dollar a 
plant. The other was Golden West. 
It will be listed by daylily specialists 
for somewhere between two and 
three dollars. Both are excellent for 


midsummer bloom. 
bu 1/ Tried to work indoors 
G ' at my typewriter—a 
terrible ordeal after two months 
away from it. Along in midafter- 
noon I took my planting record and 
notebook; sallied forth to examine 
my new roses and record how they 
are doing. Brother, the sun was hot. 
Too hot for me to stand. So I sat 
right down on the grassy path to 
make my notes and would hitch 
along from one row to the next. 
Sweat dripped from my forehead. 
I took off my hat and my old half- 
bald head was covered with dam 
ness. I gave it up. Went back in 


THE DIARY 


OF A PLAIN DIRT GARDENER 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


By Harry R. O’Brien 


Caricatures by Tom Carlisle 


“I dug some early potatoes, Donald 
gathered Sweet Corn, Maggie found 


two or three tomatoes and broccoli” 


house. Desk work wasn’t as bad as 


that sun. 

Unlucky day. I’ve 
Flug. 13 been putting off the 
dread moment when I would have 
to get out and down to hard work. I 
staved it off once by making David 
dig a basket of potatoes. Maggie has 
been looking at me. Says nothing 
yet. But she is likely to be saying 
something bitter before long. 

So about five this afterncon I put 
on my old garden fatigue uniform, 
faded overalls, and slid out the back 
door. My, how dirty the pool looks. 
Needs to be emptied. So I began 
dipping the water out and using it 
to water the azaleas and near-by 
shrubbery. Then it dawned on me 
that there is still plant food in the 
garage doing no earthly good. 

So I filled an old bucket with 
some and using a big seven-inch 
trowel, began to scatter it around 
the mums. I scatter it lightly, so 
that what I dip up at a time in the 
trowel goes around two to three 
plants and not closer than six inches 
to the stem. 

My, how it hurt to stoop. In fact, 
I stopped right in the midst of the 
job and went over to sit in the shade 
of the Lonicera maacki podocarpa— 
which is to say, a special kind of 
Amur Honeysuckle I like, now 
loaded with rich bright red berries. 
There I sat and contemplated the 
perennial propagating bed, now 
filled with thrifty plants that could 


stand weeding. 
Began checking over 
Flug. /4 rs am annuals more 
carefully. There is a whole new ar- 
ray of dwarf marigolds this year 
with such entrancing names as Or- 
ange Harmony, Melody, and Butter- 
ball. Little Spry looks good again 
this summer. Have a new cosmos, 
Yellow Flare, that’s like Orange 
Flare but with yellow flowers. Also 
another new one with same color 
as Orange Flare but with somewhat 
double flowers, called Orange Fluffy. 
The taller Idabelle Firestone 
Marigold is fine for cutting, with its 
lovely orange and brown flowers, 
but the plant is a bit straggling. 
Among the new zinnias is one with 
vari-colored stripes called The Clown 
and there’s a new, deep, rich large- 
flowered zinnia named Royal Pur- 
ple. I have, too, that new -Cleome 
Pink Queen, a spiderflower with 
light pink blossoms. 
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Another great myste 

Flug. /7 of the wide aici 
spaces is why neighborhood dogs 
pick Sunday morning for visiting 
and getting into scraps. Can it be 
that their owners set the example? 
Going about to see each other’s 
vegetable patch and petunias in- 
stead of going to church? And the 
dogs tag along? 

I was not guilty this morning. 
Neither was Neighbor John. Yet 
today’s communiqué discloses that 
his dog and ours picked this peace- 
ful Sabbath to renew hostilities on 
our back lawn. From upstairs I heard 
the uproar and sticking my head 
out of the window, yelled to Donald 
to throw a bucket of water over ’em. 
This seemed to work. Anyhow peace 
and quiet was restored once more. 

This past spring, while 
tug - 18 aphids ones the 
roses, I used a spray so I could use 
nicotine sulphate with it. Since then, 
I have—or rather mainly my neigh- 
bor has—been using a commercial 
dusting sulphur which includes ar- 
senate of lead and is colored green. 
This had given a mighty good con- 
trol of black spot and other diseases. 

But last Saturday it rained and 
washed off the dust. I should have 
got busy and dusted again but I was 
out of dust. Then it rained again on 
the unprotected roses. Now black 
spot has a start and I’ll have to fight 
it all the rest of the summer. 

Work speeded up 


flug. 20 on all fronts today. 


Boys weeded and then cultivated 
the peony beds—necessary and 
timely. Used garden tractor too on 
glads, dahlias, and where needed 
among vegetables. Wheel hoe attack 
on mums and where could, on an- 
nual beds. David—without telling— 
dug another basket of early potatoes. 


“John’s dog and mine 
renewed hostilities” 








Maggie’s job was to gather ripe 
tomatoes and other things and make 
us a mixed salad. She makes the 
most tasty, wholesome chopped, 
mixed salad, duly flavored with oils 
and whatnot, you ever ate. It is a 
whole summer meal. 

As for me, down on knees, armed 
with basket and trowel, I dug two 
more bushels of weeds and as I dug, 
did come to a patch of quackgrass. 
Now quackgrass is to a dirt gardener 
what fleas are to a dog. The fleas 
keep the dog from forgetting he is a 
dog. And quackgrass keeps me from 
forgetting I’m a dirt gardener. Yes, 
sir—I’ll be digging away at the 
quackgrass every four weeks or so 
until I die. My grandchildren will 


still dig at it. 
May I say here and 
Flug. 24 now that my new 


Mission Giant Marigolds are the 
finest large-flowered marigolds since 
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“The old stool gave way and down 
I went in most inelegant fashion” 


Yellow Supreme was introduced. 
These come in mixture and in two 
named varieties, an orange named 
Goldsmith and a yellow—new for 
1942—known as Yellowstone. The 
plants are fairly tall, stately and 
vigorous, with dark green foliage. 
The blooms are of the type known 
as chrysanthemum-flowered but 
larger than others of this sort. 

But alas, as I sat on my canvas 
stool and contemplated them my 
reverie was suddenly broken. The 
canvas on that old stool gave way 
beneath me and I found myself 
slipping downward, camera in hand, 
in most inelegant fashion. , 

So I stood up as I looked over the 
new annual phlox called Gigantea 
Rosy Morn. This is one of the family 
known as Art Shades and has a rose- 
pink color with a white eye. 

Before I shaved this 
Flug. 26 morning and as 
Maggie was just frying the bacon, 
a woman—total stranger—drove in 
and announced she wanted to see 
the garden. So before eight in the 
morning, with whiskers on my face 
and no breakfast, I led her back to- 
ward said garden, while Maggie 
watched from the kitchen window 
with a grin on her face. I fear i 
was positively rude to her. At any 
rate, Maggie scolded me for it later. 

“If she knew you as well as I do,” 
says Maggie, “‘she never would want 
you to show her flowers before you 
have had your morning coffee. You 
are an old grouch, before coffee.” 
Mebbe so—and this was my busy 
day, too. 

Toward noon, I sent David out to 
hoe. He wandered back to our 
ravine instead and soon came hot- 
footing it into the house to tell that 
somebody has been in said ravine, 
broken up our outdoor fireplace and 
taken away the iron grill top. Now 
it is all right to be patriotic and give 
iron to Uncle Sam, but I want to do 
it myself and get the credit. 

When I went out to work in late 
afternoon, my old work shoes plumb 
split apart clear down the back as I 
tried to put them on. Goodness 
knows if I can ever buy another pair. 
“Take my old pair,” said Donald. 
“‘They’re too small for me.” Much 
against the grain it was, but I put 
his old ones on. “ 

To get me back into humor, Mag- 
gie baked an apple pie for supper 
and she’s about the world’s best 
apple pie artist. I began to calm 
down and things began to look nor- 
mal when, as we ate, David piped up. 

“Daddy, why don’t you try to 
grow a new crop above timberline,” 
said he. He was comparing my old 
half-bald head with Mt. Shasta and 
other high peaks he saw out West 
this summer. That was the last straw 
that broke the camel’s back. (Note 
—there was nothing further written 
in this Diary to September 6. It took 
me that long to get back to normal.) 








Faraday Benedict of Chicago’s Jackson Park Yacht Club is a well-known “lady skipper” 
among Lake Michigan’s sailing fraternity. Twenty-three, pretty, vivacious, Faraday 
races her father’s 55-ft. Alden-designed yawl, Southern Cross, and the sailing dinghy, 
Double Cross. Ashore, social and charitable activities keep her constantly on the go. A 
regular member of a prominent volunteer nursing service, she spends one full day every 


THE SKIPPER IS A LADY! 


week working in a charity ward of a large Chicago hospital. 





ShES a Stly Stalée 


didn’t advance in price.” 





St States Breakfast” 


A big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with some fruit 
and lots of milk. It gives you VITAMINS, MINERALS, 
PROTEINS, FOOD-ENERGY, plus the famous FLAVOR 
of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes that tastes so good it sharpens 
your appetite, makes you want to eat. Hits the spot 
for lunch, supper, bedtime, too. Also ask for it in hotels, 
restaurants, dining cars. 








( 


A graduate of the University of 
Chicago in Home Economics and 
Nutrition, Miss Benedict takes a hand in meal-planning both at home and aboard the 
Southern Cross. She says: “The right breakfast is important if you want to feel your 
best all morning long. That’s why I stick to the Self-Starter Breakfast.* It always 
tastes wonderful . . . and it helps keep me going top speed right through till lunchtime. 
It’s a low-cost breakfast, too, because Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is one food item that 





Kelloggs 


CEREALS 
WHOLE GRAIN 
VALUES 

















LIKE Swirts Premium HaM, Prem IS 


ofa flavor! 


EW TIMES bring new problems. . . 
N topsy-turvy meal schedules . . . less 
time for meal preparation . . . balancing 
your budget against balanced nutrition. 
Luckily, there’s a new meat to fit the new 
times. That’s Prem! 

Prem is all meat, ready-to-eat. Good 
nutrition that tastes marvelously good be- 
cause Prem is sugar-cured the exclusive 
Swift’s Premium way. No spices. No heavy 
seasonings. For a quick, economical answer 
to your new meal problems, serve Prem hot 


or cold. Try Prem today! 





SWIFT & COMPANY: PURVEYORS OF FINE FOODS 
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Well, the most optimistic de- 
velopment in our block is the vow 
of the couple in the yellow brick 
house and the couple in the minia- 
ture chateau that their two-year- 
old son and their 18-months-old 
daughter shall be married in 1965. 


+++ 


You can never tell whether a 
patch of new sod on your lawn is 
going to look better or worse than 
the old grass around it. 


+++ 


The gloomiest man in our block is the 
plump gent around the corner who was 
a captain in the last war and now at 57 
can’t understand how we can win this 
one without him. 





One of the most difficult problems 
in behavior is figuring out your cor- 
rect attitude toward the neighbor’s 
small boy who has just accidentally 
raised a 5 So the size of an egg on 
= own small boy’s brow with a 


all bat. 


+++ 


I admire men who arrange a neat 
rack to hang up all their tools. It’s 
so much more orderly to have a 
definite place to forget to hang 
em up. 

+++ 

The b. w. is giving me quite an argu- 
ment about that trip around the world 
right after the war. I want to go east- 
ward via London and Berlin, but she in- 
sists on traveling westward via Tokyo 
and Moscow; argues we'll gain a day 
that way. Well, that’ll make the trip 


cost $20 more, won’t it? 


+++ 


It’s amazing how the radio in our 
five-year-old car sounds better and 
better. I haven’t even had to ban 
my fist on the instrument boar 
for over-a year. 


The Man Next Door 





A man doesn’t really know all 
about the piece of real estate he 
owns until he begins to mow the 
lawn himself. 


+++ 
Your family life is really stabilized if, 
when your husband announces he’s stay- 
ing downtown for dinner, you know it 
isn’t for any more sinister reason than 
that he doesn’t like what’s on the home 
menu for tonight. 


+++ 
My charming neighbor next door 


is proving a woman can keep a 
secret by declining to tell where her 
Navy son’s cruiser is based. She 
discloses only that he sent his little 
nephew a toy kangaroo. 


+++ 


The nervous matron in the big 
house who stocked up heavily on 
canned goods last year now con- 
fesses she’s stopped being surprised 
by the way the shelves at the grocery 
seem everlastingly filled with endless 
varieties of food. 


+++ 


At times a man can’t help wondering 
whether in the army it’s the mess ser- 
geants you'd have to listen to as they 
mutter about vitamins and riboflavin. 


+++ 


I don’t ey regret installing 

that fan in the kitchen to blow the 

heat and aroma outdoors. But it 

isn’t as easy now to guess what 
: ; . 

we’re having for dinner when I 

walk in the front door. 


+++ 


Out of gratitude to all the people 
who write me about numbering 
screens and storm windows, I’ve 
declined to patent my idea for screw- 
ing a ring into ’em and lowering ’em 
and raising ’em with a pulley in- 
stead of carrying ’em up and down 
ladders. 


+++ 
The six bicycles we have in our family 


give a certain amount of color to my 
fragile claim that I foresaw this auto 
and tire shortage years ago. 


+++ 


As the summer wears on you 
notice that the two-car families try 
not to sound more than one horn 
at a time. [ Turn to page 58 
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“Why, of course 
I give my family 
enough vitamin C 


| MAKE A POINT OF SERVING LOTS 
OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES!" 





GET YOUR VITAMINS THE 
NATURAL WAY 


Oranges make it the delicious 
way, too! In these times, the 
protective foods (fruits, veg- 
etables, dairy products, eggs, 
meats,certain cereals)are more 
important than ever. Oranges 
are your best practical source 
of vitamin Cand also give . 
you valuable amounts of vita- 
mins A, B, and G, calcium 
and other essential minerals. 














"HAVE A CARE, LADY, MOST 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
ARE FINE FOR MINERALS 
AND OTHER VITAMINS -BUT 
GIVE YOU LITTLE VITAMIN C.. 


DAILY VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS 


A waa 3.0 mg 
8. = 1.8 mg 
C MINE sEEMETIS: rs mR OO 
D4 02 mg 
Gis.) 2.7 mg 
PP =a 18.0 mg 





1. “The U.S. Government has estab- 
lished our daily vitamin needs. Note 
the large amount of vitamin C you 
need—to help resist infection and fa- 
tigue—to keep teeth and gums healthy 
and yourself young! And you need it 
every day because your body cannot 
store it... 


_ ¢Ceo¢ 


—— 


2. “Vitamin C is easily lost in open 
cooking—so you can’t rely on getting 
your full quota here and there. But 
there is a way to be sure—a natural, 
delicious way... 


3. “A daily eight-ounce glass of orange 
juice supplies all the vitamin C you 
need for the best of health. In addition, 
it gives you valuable amounts of vita- 
mins A, B; and G; calcium and other 
essential minerals!” 
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Best for Juice —asnd Every use / 


“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood”— Many CBS Stations—6:15 P. M., E.T.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 
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SUGAR-SAVING SWEETS! In salads and desserts or eaten 
plain, oranges satisfy your sweet tooth without added 
sugar. At home or at the soda fountain, delicious 
orange juice provides a quick and healthful /i/. Mail 
the coupon for the free booklet of over 100 recipes. 


SHOPPING LESS OFTEN THESE DAYS? Simply buy oranges 
in larger quantities. They keep. Those trademarked 
“Sunkist” are the finest from 14,500 cooperating 
California growers. 


Sunkist 


California Oranges 











T sunkise, Dept. 5208, Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. aa 
| Send FREE, “Sunkist Orange Recipes for | 
l Year-round Freshness.” 
| Name | 
| Street. | 
|_ City. State 5 


= Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Exchange ~~ 
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FREE —this charming picture all 
ready to frame—with no adver- 
tising on it. SEND COUPON BELOW! 
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— AND SEE WHY BABY-GENTLE SWAN IS 
BETTER FOR DISHES—UNDIES AND You, Too! 













Copyright 1942, Lever Brothers Company 


A sudsin’ whiz—even 








’ in hard water! 
Baby-gentle? Swan’s pure . ‘ : 
Ite rt tiles! Swan-derful for dishes. Suds fast and the Each bar is thrifty twins! 
mported cas ! oe te ae 
as impo suds last! No need for strong, easy-to Swen snags encily inte 2 owell cakes, 
Swan-derful for bath, hands, face. You waste package soaps now! one for kitchen, one for beth. Swan 


can’t buy a purer soap than baby-gentle everything! It’s thrifty! 
Swan. You’ll love it! Swan up and see! 






































FREE! sewo FoR my 
PICTURE-MAIL COUPON, Wows 


RFU 43 « Everydhe. who sees this adorable swan-and-baby 
O’Gvara Ned “ > f \ : » picture is so crazy about it that we've had it repro- 
Good Housekeeping 7 é duced on art paper—i2"' x 15'"—with an attractive 

\ border. No advertising on it. Just fill out coupon — 


. peste on penny post card—and mail now! 

’ } SWAN, BOX 108, NEW YORK CITY 

vy) Please send me the swan-and-baby picture. 
1 











Address 








City State 
(Offer expires Nov. |, 1942) 








MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS CO., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Reprints of “Listen, 
Son...” are available 
for 3 cents each 


wT4a i. 
Last month you read "Lis 
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“Were Building Today for Tomorrow” 


Bonds Mean Education 


Dear Editors: Your July number with its 
prophetic article “Listen, Son...” reached 
me at the right psychological time. 

This morning, you see, I talked with a 
gentleman who feels that civilization is in a 
tailspin, whirling downward to Hades. He 
soon had me halfway agreeing with him... . 

Then, after dinner, I got comfortable and 
read “Listen, Son...” and now I really feel 
much better. It paints such an inspiring and 
altogether convincing picture of the better 
life to come after this war has been won that 
it is as stirring as a lively march. No soothing 
sirup to lull us to sleep, that article, but a 
good shot of confidence vitamins... . 

When you suggested that we buy War 
Savings Bonds and place them in earmarked 
envelopes for the realization of dreams, you 
were talking right down my alley. Today 
we are putting approximately 10 percent of 
our income into bonds. Two-thirds of those 
bonds go into the envelope in my safety- 
deposit box earmarked “For Children’s 
Education.” The other third goes into the 
“‘Home Improvement, Travel, and Emer- 
gencies” envelope. 

We have two children, a boy 13 and a 
girl 11. When they finish high school and 
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are ready for college, there will be nothing 
to decide except the school they wish to at- 
tend. There will be no financial problem. 
There will be no mortgaging of our home, 
no strain on our budget, no sacrificing of 
comforts and pleasures. . . . 

We shall finance our children thru.college 
by cashing our bonds systematically, month 
by month, just as we’re purchasing them 
now.—Eldon Roark, Memphis, Tennessee 


Sentimental Journey 


Dear Better Homes & Gardens: Until I 
read “‘Listen Son I hadn’t given a 
thought to the fact that my War Savings 
Bonds are doing double duty. 

Now I wonder how I could have been so 
blind as not to see their future possibilities. 
Of course, you get out of life, in peace or 
war, what you put into it... . 

Thanks for opening my eyes to a perfectly 
obvious truth, and for an idea about what to 
do tomorrow with the war bonds I buy to- 
day. I’m going to California! I grew up there 
but have never been back. I’ve visited a 
good many other countries, but I’ve never 
*‘seen”’ America. So for me it will be doubly 
a sentimental journey. 

That article has provided me with a phi- 





losophy that makes “‘tomorrow”’ 
whole lot nearer. 


York, N. Y. 


seem a 
Harriet Gormely, New 


New Home. Plus 


Dear BH&G: We intend to build a new home 
and have just received plans for Better Homes 
©& Gardens’ Bildcost Gardened Home No. 
910, a California bungalow. We cannot 
build it until after the war, so we are con- 
tinuing to buy bonds to pay for it. 

When we build our new home we also 
plan to buy a new Frigidaire and a Buick 
car, as my husband sold Buicks for 15 years. 

He is now working for Bell Aircraft 
Company every day, including Sundays. 
We plan to build out of the city where we 
can have an acre of ground to plant a garden 
and enjoy the rest of our lives. . . .—Mrs. 


Lillian Lang, Buffalo, New York 


Hundred Years of Living 


Dear Sir: ... We have a very tangible hope 
for the future. For years we have saved Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens articles. Our hobby was 
planning for a piece of God’s good green 
earth—it must have a view, woods, and a 
certain indescribable charm. [| Turn to page 62 
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Purple Mullein 


Capemarigold 








Gaillardia 





wouldn’t be news to my Good 
Woman Friday, perhaps, but there are 
times when I’m actually lazy. Summer 
heat does it. When the thermometer boils 
skyward, a table set back in a shady re- 
treat, with a pitcher of chilled drink, pulls 
much stronger than a flower bed badly in 
need of weeding. It’s shameful, but true. 

And I think you probably feel the same 
way. It’s easy enough to keep a garden in 
luxuriant growth during the spring 
months, for then most plants grow in al- 
most any type of soil, but when spring 
passes, it’s necessary to resort to watering 
and coddling to keep the things growing 
and blooming—and in some cases it’s an 
effort just to keep some of them living. 

Years ago I vowed I’d work out a 
formula for a garden that would require a 





minimum of attention during the dry hot 
days—my GWF calls it a “lazy-man’s 
garden,” but I call it a common-sense 
one—composed of drouth-resistant plants 
with the backbone and sturdiness to en- 
able them to go thru summer without 
coddling. 

I know there are such plants because in 
many gardens we see a few of them; a 
clump of hemerocallis in this garden, a 
globethistle in that one, an artemisia in 
still another—plants carrying on right 
thru the hottest, driest days with little or 
no attention. Why not.use them profusely 
in your garden, or use them where you’ve 
been having trouble, or at least bring to- 
gether one bed of them that will give a 
reasonable amount of beauty and yet not 
require much maintenance? 
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Botanical Name 


Common Name 


Good to use for... 


Bloom 


- 


Height | Months 


| Good for 
Color | Cutting 





Achillea filipendulina 


Fernleaf Yarrow 


Beds and borders 


6-8 


- 


yellow yes 





Achillea millefolium 





| Common Yarrow 


Beds 


6-7 


pink yes 





Anchusa azurea 


Htalian Bugloss 


Beds and borders 


5-6 


blue yes 





Anthemis tinctoria 


Golden Camomile 


Beds 


6-7 


yellow yes 





Arabis alpina 


+—+—- +--+ 


Alpine Rockcress 


Edging 


10” 


4-5 


blue-white yes 








Arctotis 


| Abrican Arctotis 


Beds and borders 


18-24” 


5-8 


blue-white yes 





Arenaria montana 


| 
| Mountain Sandwort 


Creeping-rockery 


4-5 


white no 





Artemisia abrotanum 


+ 
Oldman Wormwood 


Beds 


24” 


7-8 


yellow yes 





Artemisia stelleriana 


Beech Wormwood 


Beds and borders 


18” 


yellow yes 





Asclepias tuberosa 


Butterfly Milkweed 


Beds 


18-24” 


orange yes 





Aster 


Michaelmas Daisy 


Borders, beds, background -6’ 


various yes 

















Here are three-score plants that 











earry on without you—with these 








you don’t have to water and coddle 














By Ben Arthur Davis 

















Of course, proper soil preparation and 
planting go a long way in assisting any 








plants to maintain themselves during dry 





seasons and to get along with little care. 
Prepare beds at least a foot deep and add 





extra humus in the form of leafmold or 





peatmoss to enhance the moisture-hold- 
ing and root-penetrating capacities. 


Irs a fallacy, of course, to think that 











you may plant a garden and leave it en- 








tirely on its own. In my more than two 





decades of gardening experience the gar- 
den flowers I have encountered that may 





be planted and left solely to their own 





devices are too few to mention; but the 
ones listed here in my lazy-man’s garden 
are far less fastidious than the average, 








and I commend them to you. 
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Lupine 


Calandrinia umbellata Peruvian Rockpursiane Rockery 6” 6-9 crimson no 
Callirhoe involucrata Poppymallow Trailing on banks 6-7 rose no 
Cerastium tomentosum Snow-in-summer Rockery banks 4-6” 4-5 white no 
Cheiranthus Wallflower Rock garden 8-12’ 6-9 orange no 
Coreopsis Tickseed Beds, borders 12-30” 5-10 yellow yes 
Dianthus deltoides Maiden Pink Beds and borders 4-12” 5-10 various yes 
Dianthus plumarius Grass Pink Beds and borders 12” 5-9 various yes 
Dimorphotheca Capemarigold Beds 12-15” 6-10 various yes 
Echinops rito Small Globethistle Beds, backgrounds 3’ 6-8 blue . yes 
Erigeron speciosus Oregon Fleabane Beds 18-24” 7-8 purple yes 
Eryngium Seaholly Beds 18-24” 6-8 amethyst no 
Eschscholtzia californica Californiapoppy Beds, borders 10-12” 4-7 various no 
Euphorbia epithmoides Cushion Euphorbia Beds, borders 1-2’ 6-7 various yes 
Festuca glavea Blue Fescue Tufted-grass-edges 8-12” none 

Gaillardia Gaillardia Beds, borders 12-20” 5-10 various yes 
Glaucium flavum Yellow Hormpoppy Borders 2-3’ 5-7 yellow no 
Helianthemum Rockrose Beds, borders 10-12” 6-7 various yes 
Helianthus Sunflower Backgrounds 2-6’ 6&9 yellow yes 
Hemerocallis Daylily Beds 1-4’ 4-8 yel.-or. no 
Iris germanica German Iris Beds, borders 6-36” 4-6 various yes 
Leiophylium Sandmyrtle Acid-soil-borders 68° 5-6 white yes 
Liatris pycnostachya Kansas Gayfeather Borders, beds 3-4’ 1-9 purple yes 
Liatris seariosa Tall Gayfeather Borders 2-3’ 1-9 purple yes 
Lineria dalmatica Dalmatian Toadflax Borders 3-4’ 6-7 yellow yes 
Lupinus polyphyllus Washington Lupine Beds 1-3’ 4-6 various no 
M bryanth Ieeplant Edges 6” 6-8 various no 
Mimosa pudica Sensitiveplant Trailing on banks 5-7 pink no 
Nepeta mussini Persian Nepeta Beds, edges 10-12” 5-8 mauve no 
Oenothera fruticosa Common Sundrops Beds, edges 1-3’ 5-9 yellow no 
Ocenothera Eveningprimrose Beds, edges 1-2’ 5-9 white no 
Opuntia Hardy Cactus Rocky banks 1-2’ 6-7 yellow no 
Papover nudicaule Iceland Poppy Borders, edges 10-12” 5-9 various yes 
Papaver orientale Oriental Poppy Beds, borders 2-4’ 5-6 scarlet yes 
Phlox subulata | Moss Phiox Borders, banks, edges 6” 2-5 various no 
Platycodon grandiflora Balloonflower Beds, borders 12-24” 6-7 blue yes 
Portulaca Rosemoss Edges, banks 6” 5-7 various no 
Rudbeckia laciniota Cutleaf Coneflower Backgrounds 4-5’ 1-9 orange yes 
Salvia azurea Blue Salvia Beds 3-4’ 7-9 blue yes 








Salvia :watensis 


Meadow Sage 





Beds, borders 


18-24” 


blue yes 





Santolina chamaecyparissus 


A os. 


Rg A 





Cypress Lav 


12-18” 


yellow no 





Sedum 


Stonecrop 


Banks, rockeries 


2-12” 


various yos 








Sempervivum 


Houseleek 


Rockeries, edges 


6-12” 


various no 








Stechys lanata 





Woolly Woundwort 





Borders, white foliage 


10-12” 


purple no 





Tunica saxifrega 


Saxifrage Tunichlower 





Rockery, edges 


6-8” 








Verbascum olympicum 


Ciympic Mullein 





Backgrounds 


6-7’ 





Verbascum phoe-iceum 





Purple Mullein 





Borders, beds 


2-3’ 








Verbena 


Verbena 


Beds, banks 


6-12” 


various yes 





Vinea rosea 





| Periwinkle 





Beds 





12-18” 











Yucca filamentosa 


| Adamsneedie Yucca 








Evergreen, backgrounds 















































































4-5’ 

















Wo rrier's 


tamil lerm 


Your house may not have termites, 
but most families have worriers— 
and they’re a lot more dangerous. 
Family worriers gnaw away the 
emotional structure on which your 
home security rests, leaving your 
house of happiness tottering. Here 
a noted psychologist offers tips 
for mental housecleaning. You’ll 
find them invaluable in bringing 


your family thru a tough year 


You can tell at a glance that the author, Dr. Marston, 
and his 9-year-old son Donn are no family tern. ites 































Ewing Galloway 
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Ry William Moulton Marston 


\ ‘ee who’s going to worry about your 
salary if I don’t?” demanded Mrs. Jenkins 
as her easy-going, hard-working husband 


‘passed over his monthly pay envelope. “You 


ought to be getting twice as much. I don’t 
know, for the life of me, what we’re going to 
do if you don’t get a raise! There’s Elizabeth 
going to college in the fall. And Junior wants 
to go to camp next summer—all his friends 
are going. The younger children need new 
clothes and I’ve simply got to have a new 
coat” — 

“Oh, take it easy, Martha,” Sid Jenkins 
urged, an unhabitual frown creasing his 
brow. “‘We’ve always managed, somehow. 
After all, I’m head ofa growing department.” 

‘“‘All the more reason you should have 
more money,” cried worrying Martha. 
*“You’ve got to get it; if you don’t we’ll just 
about starve todeathand don’t you forget it!” 

Sid didn’t forget his wife’s admonitions. 
Her worried earnestness impressed him 
despite his better judgment. He asked his 
boss for a raise and was put off with kindly 
excuses of company economy, meant to 
soften the hard-boiled fact that Jenkins 
wasn’t worth a cent more than he was 
getting. : 

Sid told Martha and she had an emotional 
fit. Sid began to worry, too. No man does 
his best work while he is worrying and 
Jenkins’ value to the company began to 
diminish. His boss called him in one day and 
asked him what was the matter—his work 
was falling off. Sid flared up, as worriers 
often do, and told his chief that the only 
trouble was he had to get more money for 
his work, 

Two weeks later the boss put another man 
in Jenkins’ place, giving Sid the option of 
taking an inferior job at reduced salary or 
being fired. Jenkins took his cut and worried 
more than ever; what would Martha say 
when he told her? 

She said plenty and kept talking. By the 
end of the year she had worried her husband 
completely out of his job. 






He got another one, but at greatly re- 
duced pay. Elizabeth had to give up college, 
Junior had to work during summer vacation 
instead of going to camp. Martha and the 
younger children wore their old clothes. All 
four of the Jenkins youngsters were worry- 
ing, by this time, with considerable reason. 
Each member of ‘he family had begun to 
worry individually about finding some 
means of personal security against the day 
when Dad lost his job again. Martha, the 
original family worrier, had done her deadly 
work; she had worried away her family’s 
foundation of mutual trust and confidence. 

Worry is a particularly insidious form of 
fear. Like all other types of fear emotion it is 
caused by the mental attitude of running 
away from something which threatens you. 


Bur worriers often do not know exactly 
what they fear. That’s especially likely to be 
true of the worries of young children.’ First 
you must discover what your child is worry- 
ing about. Young Tommy, nine years old, 
suddenly developed a stubborn aversion to 
going to school. The child had been doing 
well in his work and apparently he got along 
nicely with his classmates. When asked why 
he didn’t want to go to school he replied 
vaguely that he hated school. He didn’t 
know why. His marks began to fall off; his 
behavior on the playground became sullen 
and seclusive. His parents and teachers 
couldn’t learn what was on the child’s mind. 

When Tommy was brought to me I dis- 
covered his poor little secret worry by no 
brilliant process of psychological insight but 
merely by winning his childish confidence. 

“Tommy,” said I, “there’s something 
you’re afraid is going to happen to you at 
school, isn’t there? Tell me what it is. I 
won’t tell your teacher. I’ll only help you 
protect yourself from this thing, whatever it 
is. Come on, now, tell me!” 

After several false starts and indirect ap- 
proaches, Tommy told me. In the grade 
which he had just entered [ Turn to page 64 
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WORRY DOCTOR’S CHART 


pe back in your uneasy chair, open your mind wide, and 
probe the dark recesses of your private feelings. When you touch 


sensitive fear spots, examine them carefully. Feel out your worries, 
identify them clearly, and mark each one on the chart. If one of your 
pet anxieties isn’t here, add it to the list. Then post your worry chart 
where you’ll see it every day. Set about eliminating one item after 
another until you can give yourself a clean bill of mental health. 


Werld and National Affairs 


I Worry About: 


Will Hitler conquer the world? 

Where is my son’s army unit 
stationed? 

Where will bombs fall next? 

Can Democracy survive? 


Where is the Administration 
) leading us? 


Dr. Marston Prescribes: Become a_ psychological 
fatalist. Realize that ““what can’t be cured must be 
endured,” that spending your vital energies wishing 
the world were different is just so much weakening of 
your own influence to make it different. Put every 
ounce of energy, mental and emotional, into doing 
what you can for yourself, your family, and the world. 

Rely upon God when ordinary human sensory 
knowledge fails. Human history relates that without 
such reliance men and women become terrified by 
their own littleness; with acceptance of its guidance 
and support they accomplish the seemingly impossible ! 


Money and Business 


Is my employer satisfied with 
my work? 

Will I ever get a raise? 

How can I pay my debts? 

Where can I get money for these 
things we “‘must’’ have? 

How can I send my children to 
college? 


Check frankly with your boss on how well you’re 
doing, how indispensable you are, how you can im- 
prove—and do something about it. Attend evening 
school. If you find you’re definitely on the skids, find 
a new job immediately. Don’t wait, wonder, and 
worry. 

Budget you: .xpenditures, stop leaks, cut expenses, 
work out economies—it can be fun. 

Be sure you want money and are not driven by false 
pride. When you find out what you really want, start 
after it in a straight line. 


Love and Social Life 


Does my husband (or wife) still 
love me? 

Am I falling in love with some- 
body else? 

Are we in with the “right” 
crowd? 

Am I a social failure? 


Are my children holding their 
own socially? 


Is Junior going with the wrong 
kind of girl? 


Love your mate enough to want him or her to be 
happy. Then determine the facts. You can’t give your 
love partner happiness without making love. Be under- 
standing and exciting; figure new ways to attract. 

Enjoy your frievds for their own sake, not for their 
money. If a bank balance is what you want, don’t try 
to get one secondhand. Build up your own. If some 
people don’t like you, go with others who do. 

If your children’s social life is definitely hurting 
them, crack down and change it. If not, let them work 
it out their own way. 


Health and Age 


Have I got cancer, tuberculosis, 
heart trouble, appendicitis? 
Are my children weak or mo- 
ronic? 

Are we all being exposed to con- 
tagion or food poisoning? 

Is my hair really gray? 


Hypochondriacs are made, not born. A dose of 
doctor in time saves your mind. If you think there’s 
anything the matter with you go at once to an expert 
and act on his advice—let him do the worrying. And 
the same goes for children, spouse, relatives, family 
hygiene, community conditions. 

Be your age and be proud of it. Every age has its 
special pleasures. Don’t miss them by worrying about 
might-have-beens. 


Children’s Chief Worries (from a school 
survey made by Dr. Marston) 


My parents quarreling 

Being left out of things 

School marks and reports 

People getting hurt 

My dog running away 

My family not having enough 
money 


Being treated unjustly at home 
or at school 


Get a worry test or a psychologist and find out what 
your youngsters actually are worrying about. Then 
help your juvenile charges to face their fears and cast 
them out of their minds and personalities. Maybe 
you'll have to stop your own worrying about money or 
sickness or the war to end your children’s worries! 


Drawings by Jack Welch 
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garden 


with Surroundings, he 
a8sive or white 


Look what you can do 


Just a little area be. 
With that 15-by.20 Space 


tween the house and ga. 

off your porch or kitchen, rage, this, but what a 
A grass path, two flower Pleasant outdoor living. 
8 to flank it, fence or room. As bloom Passes, 
edge to keep the eye the beds are refilled with 
in bounds— it’s simple different budded plants 
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A small garden sparkling with 


} Grow a One-Hoe Garden ~~~ ---»~ 


shine a half-kept giant any time 
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K OR almost everybody an intimate little garden has very special 
appeal. Personally, having experimented with many types from very 
small to fairly large, I find myself drawn more and more to the little 
garden fairly sparkling with neatness and order. It demands so little 
in upkeep and always looks as if you could pick it right up and take 
it into your heart. You never feel that about expansive vistas. 

By “‘little’” I mean something as small as 20 x 20 feet or even 
10 x 20. I’ve seen some irresistible gems within this size range and 
want to urge their charms and indubitable advantages upon all you 
who lack time or space to create and maintain something larger. 

You’ll want to check these ideas and start planning now, so you 
can plant this fall. 

One of my keenest garden memories is of a 20 x 20 square between 
% a house we once had in California and a side wall of the garage. It’s 
; shown in one of the sketches. A high board fence made a third side 
and background for the four-foot borders which fringed the diminu- 
tive grass plot. Morningglories and nasturtiums covered the garage 
in no time at all. Sweetpeas surged to the top of the fence, frothing 24 FT. 
with bloom and spraying their exquisite fragrance all over our end 
of the block. 

Most of the plants in the borders were bought already budded 
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and didn’t cost us much since the garden was so small. We had 1: Tea roses with Carrara and Yellow 3 and 4; Early—pink and white hya- 
lit ll k f bl fi the h ithout bbi the Giant Tulips interspersed. Followed by cinths. May—primroses and forget-me- 
1 Crally Pecks 0 Ossoms to cut lor © house, without ro Ing stocks in rose and violet for midsum- not. Summer—pink and white petu- 
tiny garden of its glorious color. mer. Early border of white hardy can- nias bordered with ageratum. Autumn 
dytuft. Later border of Dwarf Alyssum. —apricot azaleamums. 

NEAR Yale University I recently found a very jewel ofa garden— 2: Early—blue and yellow hyacinths. 5: Early grapehyacinths. May—pale 

. +s . aS . May—English Primroses, forget-me- yellow Dwarf Iris bordered with violas. 
something as exquisite as a carving in jade or ivory. It was not more not. Summer—clarkias edged by agera- Summer—Dwarf French Marigold and 
than 16 feet wide, possibly 30 feet long. That was absolutely all the tum. Autumn-—apricot azaleamums. ageratum. Fall—Violet Queen Alyssum. 


space there was; not an inch for hotbed, 
growing-on plot, or anything else. 

















































It had to be formal, of course. There were hy Delphinium 
° ? ° ° Hollyhock 
rose trees, tulips, forget-me-not, primroses, 3. Sweetpea 
and other spring beauties—with annuals “ Cabysbreath 
| from the nursery to carry on for midseason enurybell B 
color. Walls of creamy stone were fretted = yetuala o—__* OARD FENCE 
with small-leafed Baltic Ivy and miniature 9. Heliotrope | LF 
Baby Wintercreeper. Every downstairs room ba Snapdragon = Y2\ = 
| of the house opened directly on the garden. 12. Lobelia 9 /+ 7 
I know a little cottage in the country 13. California 8 
| F ona: 114A Poppy U 
which has the most thrilling dooryard gar- 15, ml 
den. Its plan is given here in the sketch. Into 16, Morni 
17. Larks nsslory 9 
the corners of gray stone walls on the east are ° pur 
. 18, Candytuft 
tucked two borders ablaze with color from 19. Marigold 12 13 
April to late October, [ Turn to page 69 20. Climbing Nasturtiug, ) w 
n” 
= 
oO 
qd. Heleni = vil a a 
2. Avtonsicie yoann Beauty 
3. Del 
a Cheyenne seit Giant 
g. Monkshood _ 
Astilbe—G 
r Menae Paden te 
chantress hinelander or 
8. Babysbrea 
9. Hollyhock 
0. Sweetwilli 







@m~—and follow 
Pema Delp hiniums nay " tn 
gons nap- 






11. Violas—s, 
Vi. ‘ollowed by ageratum 
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By Rulh Cross 


Author of “Wake Up and Garder’ 









done today with Uncle Sam’s blessing _ 


By Lenore Kent 


, home needs painting, skilled la- 

bor’s scarce, and you’ve never held a paint- 

brush in your hand! What a dilemma !—or 

is it? In our opinion, it isn’t. As long as 

you’ve willing hands, a level head, and 

Yex good materials to work with, you can turn 
out a creditable job all by yourself. 

(In some communities, there isn’t a 
shortage of skilled labor. If this is true in 
yours, let an experienced painter do your 
| ——= house-painting for you. Do-it-yourself 
| [———___ methods aren’t substitutes for professional 
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}+————— skill when you have a choice.) 

|_———_—C Don’t be discouraged if you’ve no par- 

ticular talent where paint’s concerned. 

5 House-painting is a far cry from portrait- 

ie painting, and an artistic temperament, 

| aa smock, and velvet beret would just get in 

———_: your way. Instead, you must know your 

—~ equipment and how to use it. The rules 

ENA are easy to master—but bad to break. Be 

=~ | thoro in your observance of them, and 



































your reward will be a home gleaming with 
color and protected against the onslaughts 
of time and weather. 

Contrary as it may seem, you don’t 
start to paint a house by painting. Equip- 
ment must first be assembled and in- 
spected. If your home’s walls are high, 
you’ll need scaffolding. Needless to say, it 
must be sturdy and carefully erected, or 
you'll be flirting with disaster. The best 
way is to get a carpenter to erect the 
scaffolding the first time. If your home is 
one-story, however, you can dispense with 
the scaffolding. Firmly placed ladders and 
cross-planking on brackets will do the job. 


You’Lzt use your scaffolding or ladders 
and cross-planking for the next step, which 
is preparing the surface of the house for 
paint. Certain special pieces of equipment 
will also be needed. Here’s what they are: 
Broad knife—for scraping large areas where 
paint has cracked, scaled, or blistered. 
Also useful for pointing up small cracks 
and holes. (Don’t use a blowtorch to re- 
move old paint. Only qualified workmen 
can do this without danger of fire.) 

Putty knife—for filling nail holes and 
glazing glass. 


h—for removing loose particles 





_ Of conG@rete or cement. 


Steel Wool (or wire brush)—for removing 
rust from metal surfaces. 

Sandpaper—for smoothing slightly rough- 
ened surfaces. 

Dusting brush—for removing dust and 
loose dirt. 

With this equipment you can do an ade- 
quate job of repairing rotted spots and re- 
moving rust, blisters, and dirt. Don’t ever 
underestimate the importance of a smooth, 
surface that’s in good repair. 
ile you’re repairing, give particular 
simion to your home’s vulnerable spots. 
‘These are the places that rot first because 
they retain moisture the longest. Look for 
them in the areas under the eaves, around 
window heads and sills, porch posts and 
steps, downspouts, and metal flashings. All 
joints between different materials (such 
as the junction of brick and wood siding, 
etc.), and basement windows should also 
get special inspection, for they’re favorite 
hideouts for moisture. Also metal screen- 
ing, railings, and roofs need to be care- 
fully examined for rust. 







Wuen you’re satisfied that the surface is 
clean and in good repair, you’re ready to 
buy the paint. Go to a reputable dealer 
and let him advise you about the best 
type of paint for your particular home. 
Exterior house paint can be used on wood, 
masonry, and some kinds of metal surfaces. 
If your home is brick or stucco, tho, he 
may suggest that you use one of the ce- 
ment base paints. Your dealer will also 
be able to tell you how many coats you 
should use. 

The label on any can of paint estimates 
the size of the area usually covered by that 
particular quantity. It will be up to you, 
however, to tell your paint dealer the 
square feet of coverage required for your 
home. To get this, figure one exterior wall 
at a time, multiplying the height of the 
wall by its length. Then, from this figure, 
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subtract the square feet taken up by win- 
dow and door openings. Estimate all walls 
in the same manner and add together for 
the total area to be painted. When your 
dealer divides this figure by the number of 
square feet that a gallon of paint will cover, 
he can tell you how many gallons to buy. 

Now for the trim. A helpful rule in or- 
dering paint for trimming is that one gal- 
lon of paint will cover the paintable areas 
of approximately 20 openings. 

It isn’t necessary to know all about 
paint formulas in order to paint your house, 
but some knowledge will help you to ap- 
preciate why paint gives weather protec- 
tion. Its principal ingredients are powder 
pigments and the liquid binder that holds 
them together. In exterior house paint, the 
important pigments are white lead, zinc 
oxide, and titanium oxide. To them are 
added less opaque pigments, called ex- 
tenders, and color pigments. (Only small 
quantities of the extenders are used in 
good paints, as excessive percentages re- 
duce serviceability.) The binder for the 
pigments is usually linseed oil, while com- 
pounds called “‘driers” are added in small 
amounts to speed up the hardening of the 
paint film. Finally, gum spirits of turpen- 
tine is added to make the paint flow easily 
from a brush. Carefully combined, these 
ingredients form an armor to protect all 
the exposed surfaces of your home. 

If you want to recoat your roof, the 
type of protective material you order will 
depend, of course, on the type of roof your 
home has. Again, consult your paint deal- 
er. His suggestions may range from shingle 
stain to bituminous coating or specially 
prepared metal roof paint. 

Metal railings and grilles likewise call 
for special types of exterior enamel. If it’s 
been necessary to scrape down to the metal 
in removing rust, these enamels should 
have a red lead or ready-mixed primer 
applied beneath the final coating. 


You’RE now ready to collect equipment 
for the actual job of painting. The 
essential pieces are: 

Extra mixing cans—soO you can mix your 
paint thoroly. Do this by first pouring off 
the top oil into another can, then stirring 
the pigment at the bottom of the first can 
until it’s smooth. Gradually return the oil 
to the original can, stirring as you pour 
so oil and pigment are well blended. (Us- 
ing extra paint cans, by the way, will pre- 
vent waste by spilling, for then there'll 
never be too large a quantity in a single 
container. ) 

Mixing paddles—for the all-important mix- 
ing process. 

Strainers—for removing lumps which 
might otherwise mar your perfect job. 
(Cheesecloth or pieces of wire screen are 
satisfactory substitutes.) 

Rags—for wiping off paint spatters. 

Drop cloths—for covering shrubbery and 
plants below scaffolding. 

Turpentine—for cleaning brushes. Use it 
also to thin your paint if the label on the 
can so advises. 

Brushes—for large wall areas, you’ll need 
a brush four and one-half to five inches 
wide. For the trim, a one and one-half- to 
two-inch brush is best. 
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READ THE LABEL 
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White Lead 
Zinc Oxide 
Titanium Oxide 
Linseed Oil 
Turpentine 
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Brushes are precious possessions these 
days, so give yours proper care. Never 
leave them to dry stiff and hard. Instead, 
suspend them in turpentine between 
painting sessions, taking care that the 
bristles aren’t bent. When you’ve finished 
the entire job, first clean your brushes by 
wiping excess paint off on rags, then wash 
them thoroly in soap and water until no 
signs of paint remain. When they’re corm - 
pletely dry, put them away carefully so 
they'll hold their shape. 


As YOU collect equipment and ma- 
terials, pray for a spell of clear weather. 
Your home’s walls must be completely dry 
or you'll seal moisture in as you paint. 
Later this same moisture will pop out in 
the form of ugly blisters, or it will strike 
inside and cause plaster trouble. Be pa- 
tient. Don’t attempt to paint when there’s 
a threat of rain or the least bit of moisture 
on the surface you’re going to paint. 

Where old wood has been replaced 
with new, it’s of course necessary to treat 
the new lumber before setting a paint- 
brush to it. Remove all dirt from its sur- 
face, then brush over knots or excessively 
sappy places with turpentine or solvent 
naphtha. Later coat these with spar var- 
nish. When the varnish is dry, a priming 
coat can be applied. If such a preliminary 
treatment isn’t given, the pitch in the lum- 
ber will be drawn out by the sun, causing 
discoloration on the surface. After the 
priming coat’s on, all cracks, joints, and 
nail holes should be filled with putty. 

When the big moment comes and you’re 
at last ready to dip brush into paint, don’t 
get stage fright. Just as in swimming, it’s 
the smooth, even, back-and-forth strokes 
that will take you the farthest. And don’t 
spare the elbow grease; paint should be 
well brushed into the wood. Start painting 
at the upper left-hand corner of the house. 
That way any paint which is spilled won’t 
mar finished work below. 


Ivs also a wise precaution to allow 
plenty of time between coats for drying to 
prevent cracking or “alligatoring.” Be- 
tween 48 and 72 hours is none too long. 
Shrubbery tied back from touching the 
freshly painted surface shouldn’t be re- 
leased until the paint is dry. Drop cloths 
spread over flower beds, however, can be 
removed as soon as the adjacent section 
of the house is painted. 

It’s neither advisable nor comfortable to 
paint in the full rays of the sun, so plan 
your work accordingly. In other words, 
the west wall of the house should be painted 
in the early morning. Later in the morning 
the east side should be painted. The north 
side comes in for attention in the early 
afternoon; the south side later in the after- 
noon. This way you can be sure of enjoying 
your work, and getting the best results. 

Don’t be surprised if you develop a tre- 
mendous enthusiasm for house-painting 
while you’re having your initial adventure 
with paint cans, brushes, and scaffolding. 
There’s something about the pull of a 
paintbrush in an amateur’s hand that’s 
as thrilling as the feel of a boat’s tiller to a 
sailor. So save your brushes, for you’ll want 
to paint soon again! 
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By Fae Hat tenloche F’s Associate Editor, Better Homes & Gardens 


4 : ae time last year you probably drove several hundred 
, miles a weekend, up to the North Woods or over to the lakes. 
This year you’ll stick to your own back yards—hike or bike to 
a near-by woodland, stream side, mountain lake, or sea. And 
you’re going to love it, because there’ll be time to find unsus- 
pected treasures in these near-by haunts. Treasures in sticks 
and stones for home decoration. A few are pictured here to 
help you find fun using them. Good hunting! 
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With a fungus-encrusted piece of cherry tree you B 
can bring to your home the intangible loveliness tt 
y of Nature. Impale the wood onto a needle-point u 
holder. Stick split foliage stems into a fresh grape w 
and imbed the grape in bark or lichen pockets at A 
top of branch. The grape will keep foliage fresh b 
4 several days. Place a potted flowering plant or 
inconspicuous bowl holding flowers and foliage at 
base of branch and conceal the container with 
mossy rocks so flowers and foliage look as tho 
they’re growing at base of tree. Set on board or tray 
+ 
fc 
fz 
is 
wy 
p 
P 
ws 
al 
The swoosh of the sea inspired me to arrange this Ww 
water-worn piece of driftwood on a long black serv- a 
ing tray. Gray-green, red-tipped succulents are ar- sc 
ranged to look as if they’re growing tightly in and fc 
around the driftwood. Iceplant foliage follows the sc 
upswinging line of the driftwood. This gives the 1r 
arrangement its strong wave-washed, upward motion tl 
tc 
@ There’s gold in them thar rocks and wood, the gold = 
of distinction added to an otherwise ordinary bunch SI 
of flowers. The yellow-gold of calendulas, green-gold 
of heliotrope, and red-gold of petal-stripped gaillardia tc 
centers are right as rain grouped as tho growing be- = 
tween the weathered old stone and sun-bleached wood ; 
i 
Men will like this Cure for doldrums is fe 
eye-arrester, with its to create something T 
memories of bleak, like this from odds 
windswept mountain and ends. To a 2-inch - 
tops where growing | slice from a fireplace A 
things hang on by log glue a picturesque ‘on 
their eyelashes. Your branch of manzanita ol 
next jaunt, keep an or hawthorn. Add a ye 
eagle eye open for figure and strew dried me 
these interesting cdra- leaves at base as tho a 
mas in wood, carved from the branch. T 
@# by wind and water Such a lot for so little » bi 
D 
in 
be 
L 
ce 
OI 
th 
m 
bi 
cc 
@ When you've only a few flowers, get out those E 
gray-green stones picked up on your last motor fa 
trip. Group them triangular formation in your w 
bowl, then tuck in whatever flowers and foliage a 
you may have. I'd never be without the rosetted D 
echeveria, or succulents of some kind. Their w 
color and form are so harmonious with stones 
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Best way to hang a swing is to put eye-bolts thru 
the limb. Don’t put rope or chain around limb; 
that girdles or chokes it. A properly hung swing 
won't hurt the tree. Check on swings you have. 
Are they choking limbs? . . . Tip: Hot weather 
brings red spider. Sulphur dust will control it 


By Harvey Bicknell 


Avucust is the time to rebuild your garden 
for fall. My experience is that we generally start 
fall lawn work too late. If an area of the lawn 
is so weedy that it’s to be rebuilt, do it the third 
week in July. Put on ammonium sulphate—four 
pounds to 100 square feet—to burn out all weeds. 
Put it on dry and don’t wash in. Let it burn all it 
will. After 10 days if any weeds still show give it 
another dose. 

About the first week in August when all the 
weeds have been killed or severely weakened 
apply two pounds of complete plant food per 100 
square feet and spade the area. Leave it rough 
for a few days so that the hot sun can dry up 
some of the weed roots. If the soil lacks organic 
matter, spread topsoil and peat or humus over 
the rough ground. Then level and roll and rake 
to a finished grade ready for seeding. If you put 
manure on to add organic matter, put it on before 
spading and turn it under. 

Water the leveled ground regularly for a week 
to bring up any weeds left in the soil or brought 
in with topsoil. About August 20 rake them out. 
Don’t rake over two inches deep as you may 
bring new weed seed to the top. 

Sow six pounds of clean seed per 1,000 square 
feet and lightly rake in. Don’t roll after seeding. 
There'll be less surface crusting. 

The seed germinates quickly if there’s any 
moisture; it’s up to you to supply the moisture. 
And your grass will become well rooted and be 
ready for heavy growth during the cool weather 
of the fall. Seed sown later, after the cool weather 
comes, is slow in germinating and may not get 
well enough established to stand the heaving 
action next spring. For areas as far south as 
Topeka, St. Louis, and Vincennes the lawn- 
building schedule may be started 10 days later. 


Divide Now: Many plants that flowered early 
in the season are about as dormant as‘they’ll ever 
be. Divide bleedingheart, poppies, Madonna 
Lily, narcissus, bluebells, ajuga, iris, peony, and 
cerastium. Take them up, tear apart, and reset; 
or just dig up some of the side shoots and leave 
the main part of the plant intact. With bulbs 
merely dig up the clumps, separate out small 
bulbs clustered about the mother bulb, work 
complete plant food into the soil, and replant. 


Evergreems: Move evergreens before their new 
fall growth starts. This gives them time to get 
well rooted before winter. Soak dry evergreens 
a couple days before balling for transplanting. 
Don’t insist on your nurseryman digging them 
when the ground is so dry the balls won’t hang 
together. Get evergreens back into the ground 
the same day that they’re dug if possible. 
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Every gardener needs a cold- 
frame in which to start cut- 
tings, over-winter plants, and 
start annuals earlier in the 
spring. They’re easy to make 
—just a glass-covered frame | 
of wood or concrete a foot 
below ground and a foot 
above. Provide good drainage 


Bulbs and Seeds: Sow delphinium seeds as soon 
as ripe. Sow pansies in the coldframe. Sow 
English daisies, lupines, and forget-me-nots. 


Vegetables: Rotenone and pyrethrum sprays 
are safe on the edible part. Use them to kill 
Mexican Bean Beetle, cabbage worm, aphids, 
melon lice, and cucumber beetle. Keep Lima 
Beans picked to keep them producing. You may 
wish to keep a part of a row to ripen for dry beans. 

Pinch back tomatoes so vines won’t get so 
heavy they pull the stakes over or shade the 
bottom of the plant. Light side-dressing of com- 
plete plant food will push fruit production. 

Dig early potatoes as soon as tops die down. 
Early potatoes don’t keep as well as late ones. 
Dry them thoroly and store in a cool place in 
layers not more than three deep. 

Raspberries are likely to be seedy if dry 
weather hits during fruit development. Watering 
is well worth while for small patches. For large 
areas a heavy straw mulch will help hold mois- 
ture. Apply ammonium sulphate or nitrate of 
soda to aid decay of the straw. Otherwise the 
straw will take nitrogen from the soil and stunt 
the plants. 

First of August plant your late crop of green 
beans. Also carrots and beets for winter storing. 
For quick development thin beets more than in 
spring. Sow turnips when the potatoes are dug. 
In succession cropping remember that each crop 
requires feeding. As cool weather approaches 
sow tender lettuce and radishes. 

Start new strawberry beds this month. New 
vigorous plants from the nursery are best, but 
you can use rooted runners from your old plants. 

Prevent your flowers from seeding themselves. 
As bloom heads fade, cut them off. Seedling 
plants are almost always inferior and seldom 
grow where you want them. Too, constant pick- 
ing keeps plants blooming longer. 


20,000 Shews: This fall your prize head of 
cabbage or your best tomatoes can do more than 
make slaw or juice. They can help raise the 
$2,000,000 for Army Emergency and Navy Re- 
lief Funds amateur gardeners all over the country 
have determined to raise by holding 20,000 Vic- 
tory Garden Harvest Shows. If you haven’t 
already, join now with fellow gardeners in your 
community to put over your fall show and help 
with the emergency needs of some sailor’s family. 
What is your garden club doing to help? State 
committees have been formed to help you con- 
duct your benefit shows. If you: can’t find the 
state committee address, write Victory Garden 
Harvest Shows, care of Navy Relief Society, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





To prevent an unsightly 


bare area at the base of 
a tree or to avoid the 
tree-trunk scarring that 
results when you have to 
mow grass too close to it, 
prepare an attractive bed 
several feet larger than 
the diameter of the 
trunk. In this plant a 
groundcover like myrtle, 
periwinkle, or some other 


va 





When aphids bother wa- 
terlilies, syringe them 
off with water, or use a 
pyrethrum spray but do 
not use rotenone in any 
form; it’s toxic to fish. 
It was discovered when 
a traveler saw South 
American natives put it 
in water to kill the fish 





Sketches by Lindsay Field 





Leopardsbane, or do- 
ronicum, develops a 
group of small plants a 
little distance from the 
old clump. Now is the 
time to move some of the 
young plants and give 
them more space for 
good development; then 
when next spring arrives 
you'll have abundant 


bloom on these earliest of 
yellow daisy4ike flowers 





, ~ 
Plant Madonna Lily, 
colchicum, autumncro- 


cus, narcissus, and 
crownimperial in Aug- 
ust. Plant Madonna Lily 
2 inches deep; it sends 
up a tuft of leaves in the 
fall which will remain 
thruout winter weather 
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I Grew annuals and biennials to supplement your perennials 


D O YOUR flower borders, after the Several million visitors saw it last year. 
big burst of spring color, get a bit frowzy ‘But there must be a trick in it some- 
as midsummer approaches? When visitors where!” I hear a skeptical mutter as you 
want to look around, do you find yourself study these colorful reproductions. 
saying, “Oh, it’s too bad you couldn’t Well, there isn’t. The only “trick” in- 
have seen this 10 days ago, when the late _ volved is the rather free use of annuals and 
tulips were in bloom!” or “Try to get back biennials to supplement the permanent 
next week; the Oriental Poppies wil! be a_ perennial plants. This is nothing new. 
riot then’’? Those wonderful English borders (often 

No one likes to make excuses like that. too full for natural, informal effects) owe 
If you’ve ever been caught in such anem- much of their mass color to this device, but 
barrassing moment, just drop in with me the average American home-owner never 
on a public spot known as “Playland,” at _ tries it. 
Rye, Westchester County, New York. Let’s 
take a particularly close look at one little Costs No More: This isn’t because any 
25- x 50-foot plot labeled “‘typical back- special skill or extra work is required, but 
yard garden of the American home-owner.”’ simply because he doesn’t know much 

I greatly fear that Tiffany Lind—the about it. According to Mr. Lind, who has 
genius responsible for all that goes on hor- to work on a close business budget and 
ticulturally at Playland—was doing some make every dollar and every hour count to 
wishful thinking when he used the word the uttermost, he can keep the colors flying in 
“typical.” Take a look at those color his borders from spring to fall much more surely 
photographs by Ed. Herbert, and I think and inexpensively by making free use of annuals 
you'll agree with me that the label should and biennials to supplement his hardy plants than 
read, ““The back yard as it might be.” by depending on perennials alone. 

At Playland Mr. Lind has converted an 

Several Million Saw It: The point is, these out-of-the-way swampy corner into a 
pictures, taken at different periods during model plant nursery where all the lovely 
the summer, are not “‘setups’’ made to be scenery up front comes from. 
photographed. They’re pictures of an Now, of course, most of us can’t have a 
actual growing garden of plants anyone nursery to supply “extras” for our back- 
can grow. They show this little garden just yard garden borders, but we can readily 
as hundreds of thousands of people see it contrive to grow a few dozen annuals and 
week in and week out the season thru. _ biennials to be trans- [ Turn to page 58 
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2 Step your flowers down to increase mass color—here are 


those to use 


ce 
a average gardener pays too little atten- linearis; calendulas; snapdragons; Salvia 
tion to ‘stepping down’ his flowers. No matter farinacea; dwarf dahlias; gaillardias; Nico- 
how small the space, careful selection of tall tiana Crimson Bedder; Phlox drummondt; 
flowers for the back, medium height for the and petunias. 
middle, and low ones along the front edge will 
increase the effect of mass color unbelievably.” Front Border: Among those not too ram- 
—Tiffany Lind pant are some of the tender bedding or 
These photographs point up Tiffany edging plants, such as begonias, ageratums 
Lind’s contention. The beds aren’t wide. (from cuttings rather than seed); and 
The effect of generous space results from feverfew, with decorative fernlike foliage 
“stepping down” plus the slight in-and- and very neat. Of the easily grown annuals 


Blooming & 


‘ Wy 
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gs a | out curves of the edge, which also create sweetalyssum, really dwarf petunias, mari- 
~ +4 an illusion of width. golds, and zinnias; verbenas, low, but 

ie spreading; and lobelias. 
“w Ag Tall Growers: Tall or “‘background”’ flow- Low perennials good for the front of the 
By F. F. Rockwell ey ers you can use include foxglove; heliopsis; border include Creeping Phlox, now avail- 
Gandon' Editor, The Mow York Times coneflower; helianthus; gayfeather; Hardy able in many colors; Hardy Candytuft and 
Asters; hollyhock; and delphinium. Hardy Alyssum; dwarf campanulas and 


For a first-year garden (where annuals dianthus (I like the new Old Spice particu- 
must be depended on for quick-action larly well); and Nepeta mussint. 
masses of color, while biennials are being To “keep your colors flying” in a small 
grown or perennials getting established) garden not all of these plants will be re- 
use: spiderflower; larkspur (the tall Im- quired; in fact a very satisfactory all-season 
~ /) perial or King type); cosmos; helianthus; effect can be obtained with but a fraction 
a, “> A : te and the gorgeous colored tithonia. of them. Nor need the expense be great, 
<p a e = es especially if you’re not in too much of a 









) 







‘ Middle Border: Effective and easily grown hurry. By using a fairly large portion of 
are: Canterburybells and bellflower (cam- annuals the first season; by working up a 
panula); Chinese Bellflower (platycodon); stock of perennials (most of them can be 
stokesia; gaillardia; centaurea; evening- propagated very readily by division) from 
primrose; daylilies; and many of the your initial plants; and by sowing a few 
hardy lilies, particularly speciosum. biennials each summer for smash color, you 

Annuals include: marigolds; zinnias of can have, even in small space, a flower 
medium height, and especially <innia border that will be the talk of the town. 


Te ie 
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You see the same section of bor- 
der in these two pictures—good 
evidence of the continuous riot of 
color you can get thruout the 
season. You can get it even in a 
25- x 50-foot garden like this one 
by supplementing your perma- 
nent perennials with annuals and 


biennials as the Englishmen do 


Even in a small border you can increase the effect of mass color 
unbelievably by “stepping down” from tall, spirelike plants at 
the back to compact, low edging plants at the front. This makes 
the border look deeper than it is. Here, as in the other photo- 
graphs, see how annuals and biennials give continuous bloom 


Kodachromes by Ed. Herbe: 7 
pce September 15 
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4 Fanc'fu and nexpensive is an entrance like this 
that’s dressed up with wood latticework. Besides 
being decorative, the latt.ce expands the door’s size. 
Particularly attractive here is the center flower scroll 


G Formality without severity is achieved ¢ 


here by giving the paneled, receseed door a 
stone-block facing. See how the door pan- 
eling harmonizes with the Colonial dormers f? 


5 





Flanking pilasters extending into the 


dentil eaves’ trim give this entrance height 
in 4 low side-wa.| location. Horizontal lines 
relate diamond-paned transom and eaves 
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GO TO WORK 


Perhaps your home needs a gen- 
eral remodeling. That will have 
te wait *till Peace comes. But 
many porches can be rebuilt now 
within the $500 remodeling limit 


set by the Government 


By Elizabeth Gilrain 


ey the poor front porch—every- 
one’s after it with an ax! And it isn’t a 
bit of trimming that the remodelers 
have in mind. They’re bent on chopping 
it off so not a splinter marks the spot. 

Some porches, of course, are better off 
as memories. (Take, for example, those 
ponderous Mauve Decade verandas 
that are smothered in dust and ginger- 
bread.) On the other hand, there’s such 
a thing as cutting off your front porch 
just to spite your own house. To hear 
about that you should talk to three 
Midwestern families—the Warren E. 
Olivers of Warren, Indiana; the E. D. 
Sages of Fergus Falls, Minnesota; and 
the Edwin J. Scholtens of Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. Instead of yielding to that 
first impulse to whack off the porch 
wher their home began to look middle- 
aged, each family not only kept the 
porch but put it to work as part of their 
home’s inside plan. 


Tue Olivers’ home lacked a vestibule 
and coat closet, so they turned one end 
of their outdated front porch into just 
such a vestibule. Mr. Oliver tells the 
story like this: 

**When we were faced with the urgent 
necessity of a new roof, we began to get 
some practical ideas for remodeling our 
home. Why go to the expense of reroof- 
ing the 30-inch porch projection, we 
reasoned, when it only gave the house a 
frumpy look and darkened the front 











« BEFORE 
From the front, the 


Olivers’ home was all 
front porch and over- 
hanging roof. The porch 
was just as private as 
the Yankee Stadium! 


AFTER » 


The roof overhangs 
were clipped, but 
enough of the porch 
kept to make a trim 
vestibule with classic 
pediment entrance. A 
new roof and white 
paint did the rest 





The Olivers traded a too-public porch for a neat vestibule 


«+ BEFORE 


The dusty screened 
porch on the Sages’ 
home nade it look 
every one of its twenty 
years—and then some! 


AFTER » 


Inclosing the porch 
with well-fitted win- 
dows gave an extra 
room with the view 
features of a porch. 
Again the roof was cut 
back and a handsome 
crown molding added 


The Sages made their porch all-year usable by inclesing it 


«+ BEFORE 


Windows blinked at 
you like so many eyes 
from the front of the 
Scholtens’ home. The 
sun porch was to blame 


AFTER » 


Exchanging some of 
the windows for walls 
turned the sun porch 
into a needed study. 
The foundation and 
roof of the old porch 
could be used without 
changes being made 


The Scholtens wanted a study for their outdated sun porch 





rooms? This seemed especially foolish since 
he porch could be enjoyed only a few weeks 
each year, and we really needed a vestibule 
that could be used many times a day. 

“The upshot was that we ourselves made 
several cardboard models to scale, with a 
vestibule such as we wanted, and then asked 
Architects Lenox and Mathews in Indian- 
apolis to draw the plans. Thanks to them 
we got our vestibule without making any 
expensive alterations on the inside. And 
when Builder Arlie Bardsley of Huntington, 
Indiana, finished his part of the job, we had 
a tiled vestibule complete even to door 
chimes!” 


THE F.. D. SAGES in Fergus Falls, Minne- 

sota, wanted to .eep the view features of 

their screened porch, but they needed the 

space for year-around use. Moreover, their 

20-year old house had a dated look. Could 

they have all three—a porch view, an extra 

room, and a modernized exterior—in one 

remodeling operation? Architect M. O. 

Photograph: Rickert Foss of their city told them they could if 
they’d inclose the old screened porch with 
glass windows that open and shut accordion- 
fashion. When the expertly fitted windows 
were open, they’d have a breezy porch; 
when they were closed, an all-purpose room. 
While Builder G. Overgaard was inclosing 
the porch, their home’s exterior could be 
improved greatly by lopping off the roof 
overhangs all around the house, and re- 
placing the decayed porch foundation. A 
new roof and fresh paint would top the job 
off to perfection, Architect Foss concluded. 
Now the Sages marvel, “‘Why, just cutting 
off those droopy overhangs saved us enough 
in materials and labor to pay for a neat 
crown molding that trims the inclosed porch 
and upstairs dormer!’ And they quickly 
add, “It’s really incorrect, tho, to call our 
new room a ‘porch’, for we use it for every- 
thing—a children’s playroom, summer din- 
ing-room, study, and extra bedroom. We 
like it best of all, tho, for just, plain sitting.” 





Manitowe YC, Wisconsin, friends of the 
Edwin J. Scholtens often remarked that the 
outside of their home just didn’t do justice to 
the attractiveness of the inside. The Schol- 
tens knew where to put the blame—on the 
old-fashioned glassed-in [ Turn to page 68 


Oxley & Sons 


ne! It’s hard to believe that this pine-paneled study 

was once the Scholtens’ sun porch. Corner win- 
dows, bookshelves, and built-in cabinets are part 
of its attraction for visitors and family alike 
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Wollersheim 





BETTER FURNISHINGS & 


DECORATING DEPARTMENT 


It took a smart bit of juggling, but here they are—two beds in this 10 foot 4 inch » 
by 13 foot bedroom. Space was gained by using one bed table between the beds 
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A wee thing of 5 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 8 inches is this dinette alcove 
~-just big enough for the drop-leaf table and two chairs of the limed 
oak suite. No room for the chest and extra chairs, but they’re so 
good looking they’re welcomed right into the living-room. And 
there’s a bright thought—those natural monk’s cloth portieres with 
appliques from the drapery material. They swish to on a traverse rod 
to shut off the dinette, if you like, when table setting’s in progress 








@ Astonishing, the sitting-iown 
space this 11 foot 4 inch by 16 
foot 4 inch living-room boasts! 
Seven people can take it easy— 
nine if you swing in two chairs 
from the dining alcove. Thanks 
goes to chairs and sectional sofa 
designed so more of them can fit 
comfortably into even junior- 
sized rooms. The color theme’s 
delicious—soft green, with coral 
sparkling in curtains and dinette 
chair seats, turquoise and soft 
tan for upholstery, deep green in 
the two-toned rug. Furniture 
is of sturdy maple in this room 
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FOR LITTLE HOMES 
AND MODEST PURSES 


It fits them both, but it’s right up 


there in quality, comfort, and beauty 
EP 0 
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By Christine Holbrook 


ce 
oo there’s a piece of furniture . . . and there . . . and there 
that won’t look mammoth in our pocket-sized rooms!” 
Another view of the bedroom with double beds shows Isn’t that what strikes you at first glance thru this engaging, 
one of the chests, a tall one, for the man of the house. bright-as-a-button little home? And it’s no accident, either. These 
Not showing is a low chest for the woman’s use. No © Aooeieal Second” tiinbbiee aed wah Gad ad : 
closet doors in these bedrooms, and that much wall ren manggdadbiages Se a ee Seen 
space saved. It’s the light finish of the limed oak fur- wherever you go furniture browsing—have been skillfully styled 
niture that keeps the room from seeming overfur- actually to fit small homes like this one, like yours perhaps, like 
nished. Soft beige walls set off gaily flowered blue thousands and thousands now built and still to go up in years to 
chintz draperies, chosen for their small figure design come all over America. They’re specially styled in size and scaled 
down in price—which makes them even 
better news! 

Like those inviting upholstered pieces in 
the living-room? They’re news, too. Sec- 
tional sofa and easy chairs haven’t a steel 
spring to their names! Yet they’re comfort 
itself, cleverly designed to follow the natural 
position of your body when you’re just 
pleasantly relaxed. And in line with these 
metal-less times, not a piece shows orna- 
mental metal hardware. In buying these 
pieces of today you’ll be acquiring Modern 
to fit your future home. 


SMALL homes like this with its compact- 
ness, comfort, neatness, and economy of de- 
sign are our American answer to today’s 
need and wish for simpler living. And now 
American ingenuity gives us furnishings to 
fit. We’re proud to present them to you. 


For prices of furniture, see page 68 > 





© Wouldn't your youngster or your guest delight in this 
cozy maple bedroom? That's gay red rickrack edging 
the crisp sheer curtains. Generous dressing table mir- 
rors have a trick of making these little bedrooms 
seem bigger. Those vanity drawers open by a groove 
underneath. Colorful braided rag rugs add warmth 
Furniture: Kroehler Mfg. Company; Photographs: Hedrich-Blessing 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, AUGUST, 1942 
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Here’s an Idea, and a honey, for that all- 
important little powder table that has to be 
wee and tidy. Bathroom, bedroom, lavatory, 
front hall closet—where do you need it most? 
Dainty pleating around the mirror’s a pert 
touch, not to speak of the smart idea of add- 
ing decorative fringe to shelf and stool 


Richard Averill Smith 


t 

Here’s an Idea that puts waste wall space 
to use, donbles your room’s charm. Shelf built- 
ins, in the home of Mrs. Henry B. Pennell, Jr., 
of Washington, Connecticut, just fit under the 
sloping ceiling. Takes care of some of your 
precious family heirlooms up in the bedrooms 
instead of downstairs; they’re right at hand 


 Here’s an Idea for making slick use of every inch of a long narrow room. It worked for Mr. 
Henry Epstein of New York City—each compact furniture piece skillfully proportioned to dove- 
tail with its neighbor. The radio is tucked on the shelf and a reading light serves bed and desk 


Here’s a Good Closet Idea! Edward Hey- 
man, song-writer, in his North Hollywood 
home, had this bright inspiration when plan- 
ning his hall closet for guests’ wraps. Instead 
of carrying it clear to the ceiling, as closets 
usually are, he left room at the top for hats, a 
convenience for both family and callers. The 
Dutch door divided three ways instead of two 
is an interesting idea, allows a check of callers 





Here’s an Idea in space saving that does 
away with cumbersome dressing tables when 
two share a room—you and the Mister, a 
couple of sons, or a brace of daughters. Trim 
Modern chests with twin mirrors line up to- 
gether or separately. Oodles of room with no 
elbowing for position; or you could draw the 
two chests together, getting that long stream- 
lined effect that gives such a Modern air 
+ 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 





Here’s Another Idea: Why not 


tuck into your scrapbook for after 
the war any of these ideas you can’t 
carry out now? And mark a few of 
your War Savings Bonds to use for 












\ine ideas 
or Saving Space 


No MATTER how cleverly built was your home, chances are 
you’re already wishing wistfully and womanlike for more space— 
space for storage, for books, for little decoratives, for another bed, 
even for a whole new room. Lots of times a shift of scenery or a 
simple carpentry job will do the trick. Here’s proof, in these in- 
genious ideas we’ve gathered around ana about. Why not do these 
today so as to clear the decks for tomorrow’s bigger plans. 


Richard Averill Smith 


Here’s an Idea that drama- 
tizes the little bed alcove in the 
home of Mrs. E. J. S. Tanner, 
Wilton, Connecticut, while it 
adds quantities of drawer space 
underneath. Delightfully decora- 
tive, with its curves and angles 














By Rachel Hawthorne 


Mrs. Edward W. Rayner divided 
up her son’s closet in this man- 
ner. The bar holding the clothes 
can readily be lifted, as Baby 
Rayner grows up, by simply 
raising the shelf. Even the shelf 
space adjoining can be changed 
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George H. Davis Studio 











P lenty of hoom for Young Fry 


t 

Here’s a room for living. Antiques and reproduc- 
tions with off-white walls—perfect for the reds, 
yellows, and greens of chintz draperies and sofa! 
Wing chair wears red chintz 
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The story of the home of Lum, of “Lum and Abner,” is 
very much the story of a family man with a delightful 
wife and three dandy youngsters stair-stepping froma 
junior-high miss down to a knee-high Chet Lauck, Jr. 


By Helen Weigel Brown 


Wiis stimie hillbilly-bachelor 
Lum, of the radio show “Lum and Ab- 
ner,” hasn’t yet got to the altar—on the 
networks. 

But actually Chet Lauck, who writes 
and plays the part, is very much of a 
family man. 

Last year the Laucks voted to build 
themselves a home that would keep the 
whole kit and kaboodle happy and con- 
tented from here on in. Some order that! 
It had to be a gracious and hospitable 
setting in which the twe big Laucks 
could entertain their many friends; a 
place where uproarious youth could cut 
loose and have its own kind of fun with 
the gang; and a home in which a fellow 
of two could feel ever so important, 
without “Don’t touch!” jumping at him 
from every side. 

“We figured our best bet was a Wil- 
liamsburg Colonial sort of house,’”’ remi- 
nisced Mrs. Lauck, “‘one compact enough 
not to ramble all over a city lot, with 
loads of yard space for badminton and 
general tearing around, and a nice old- 
fashioned garden. Yet it had to have 
plenty of room in its two stories for the 
five of us, not just for now but for all 
those years to come.” 

Cannily, the Laucks concentrated on 
living space. Plus that whopping living- 
room, there’s the small family study for 
quiet reading, homework, or mulling 
over radio script. And then there’s that 


_-from 
shirley! Bins and 


eki rted 


big playroom still on the first floor but 
back by the garden, where the Laucks 
and their friends whoop it up at games 
or chuckle over home movies. But espe- 
cially, this playroom’s for the young 
Laucks to romp in and entertain their 
crowd daytime or evenings. It’s all 
youth, from the jaunty scheme of turkey 
red, white, light blue, and yellow, to the 
sturdy pine furniture that can and does 
“take it” no end. It’s the kind of room 
young Chet, Shirley, and Nancy are 
going to remember joyously all their 
years. 


THERE’S plenty that’s old and choice 
in the Laucks’ home, too. The photos 
show some precious finds of their hobby- 
collecting—furniture, china, glass, fasci- 
nating old prints, and samplers. But 
they prize most of all their old blue 
Meissen ware, a little of which shows on 
the open shelves in the dining-room. For 
years Mr. and Mrs. Chet have searched 
till now their collection boasts not only 
the dinner service, but a complete set of 
flatware with Meissen handles that match 
the plates. 

We call the Laucks’ a Real Home, for 
in it are all the ingredients for happy 
family living: comfort—cheer—good 
taste—a wholesome regard for tradition 
—and plenty of room for young growing- 
ups to express themselves and discover 
their own social lives. 
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Away we ramble on the last of this series of gay jaunts after some- 























thing old, something good, something American. For lack ofa 


better term,.we'll tag these big and little treasures “‘accessories”’ 


Using one’s “finds” every day is part of the joy of antiquing! This 
exquisitely simple dinner table is set entirely with old accessories 
except for the flatware, napkins, and reed place mats. Each article 
recalls a delightful antiquing adventure—the brown print dinner set, 
complete even to butter pats, magnificent tureen, and comports; 
the brass teakettle with rare Blue Willow porcelain handle; wooden 
pepper grinder and fine old glass goblets; brass chamber stick doing 
duty as a cigarette holder. The brass candlesticks are fine examples 
of the well-known and much sought after English “Beehive” pattern 


Currier and Ives 





fa we’re hunting accessories—pic- 
tures, embroideries, rugs, mirrors, and other 
decorative treasures which brought a flash of 
color into our forefathers’ rather drab 
domiciles. 

In the early days, only families of con- 
siderable wealth could afford gracious ac- 
cessories which we accept today as a matter 
of course. So most pioneer housewives de- 
pended on their own ingenuity and ever- 
busy hands to concoct a few bright spots in 
their domestic scenery. Their resourcefulness 
should inspire us now when we’re faced with 
the necessity of doing many things for our- 
selves—or doing without. 


Rugs: If you’ve ever visited Williamsburg, 
Wayside Inn, or any of the numerous and 
fascinating old New England homes open to 
the public, probably you’ve been vaguely 
aware of something missing: rugs! Floor- 
coverings of any kind were a super-luxury 
in the average American home until the end 
of the Eighteenth Century. Then the craft of 
rug-hooking burst into full flower, especially 
in New England. Thrifty housekeepers 
hoarded every scrap of cotton or wool they 
could lay their hands on. Families spent long 
winter evenings hooking rugs in front of the 
fire. At first, patterns were rather simple 
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By Maurine Shaw Holloway 


Photographs: Hedrich-Blessing 


geometrics, colors were on the dull side. 
Gradually, familiar details crept into the 
designs: flowers, pets, wild animals and 
birds, local scenes, mottoes, and even people. 
Ships were a favorite motif in the maritime 
provinces. 

The craft of rug-hooking has flourished 
ever since the Eighteenth Century, and is 
now generally established in certain sections 
of the South. If you’ve even the faintest 
knack for making things, you’ll get a great 
kick out of hooking your own rugs... all you 
need are wool or cotton rags or yarn, a hook, 
a wooden frame, a heavy piece of burlap, 
and a design. One family I know hooked a 
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Accessories from several American periods contribute to the comfort 
and charm of this delightful room in the home of Mrs. B. F. Ramedell, in 
Geneva, Illinois. The glorious old mantel started life in a pre-Revolution- 
ary Vermont house. Above it hang a large fractur-decorated birth certifi- 
cate, two smaller fractur documents, and precious bits of old fabrics in 
gold frames. On the mantel shelf are Pennsylvania Dutch chalkware and 
pottery. Under the iron “muffin trivit,” with its shiny brass top, is a jolly 
old hooked rug, beautifully executed. The rare Pennsylvania carpet is 
hand-woven in broad stripes of green, red, and yellow. The pillow in the 
Maryland Hitchcock rocker is covered with a hand-pieced “day-case.” 
Around the brass student lamp is grouped a fascinating assortment of old 
sewing gadgets, including a bird “hemmer,” fastened on table edge 


9-by-12 beauty for their dining-room, mak- 
ing their own transfers from a delightful old 
pattern they discovered in a book from their 
local public library. 

Braided and woven rag rugs, popular in 
the Middle Colonies, have also been made 
more or less continuously since the Eight- 
eenth Century. Since well-made hooked and 
braided rugs are extremely durable, you’re 
likely to happen on specimens in quaint and 
wonderful patterns to use as accents on your 
polished floors or plain carpets. The time- 
mellowed colors and the naive, carefully 
executed patterns are usually much superior 
to modern commercial reproductions. 


Ship in Bottle 


Cape Cod Lighter 


Banjo Clock 


Ceverlets: Most homemakers of the Eight- 
eenth and early Nineteenth Centuries con- 
sidered spinning and weaving as much a 
part of their daily routine as dishwashing. 
Among the many beautiful things their 
nimble fingers produced are the hand- 
loomed bed coverlets we prize so highly to- 
day. These coverlets were usually woven 
with a white linen or cotton woof, and a 
wool warp in bright shades of red, blue, 
green, brown, or yellow. Early patterns 
were geometrics; dyes were concocted from 
bark, roots, leaves, and blossoms of native 
plants. Later in the Nineteenth Century, 
itinerant weavers and local [ Turn to page 66 
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WE’RE “IN CLOVER” 


~~ Cape Cod 
Modern 


ass since there was such a thing as ‘‘Modern”’ in 
architecture, I’ve ‘wanted a house built and furnished 
in simple, livable Modern. And all my life I’ve wanted 
to live on Cape Cod! 

Those two dreams just didn’t seem to go together. 
And yet, to my delight, I’ve found that they do. 

I bought my Cape Cod land; I built my Modern house. 
It’s not a compromise, I can assure you, even tho it 
doesn’t have the expected flat roof of Modern. Its win- 
dows are big and open, not cut up in typical Cape Cod 
panes to spoil our glorious three-direction view. It’s 
white, with natural shingles aging darker by the day. 
It fits well with its neighbors, and even Cape Codders 
like it immensely. In fact, I felt so much like the well- 
known “pigs in clover” when my two dreams came true, 
that I’ve called my home “In Clover,” with pigs for 
its motif! 


By Imogene Wolcott 


t 

“Built-in” is my mid- 
dle name! Here’s a 
corner of my bed- 
room, with its com- 
pact dressing table 
and tidy drawer 
space. One curtain 
has green dots and 
the other pink dots to 
match the clovers and 
clover leaves on pa- 
per basket and stool 


t 

Here’s the other end of my living-room with its 
huge cedar fireplace balanced by the big double- 
hung view windows. I’m 100 percent for built-ins 
—sofa, shelves, cupboards. On the shelf, meet my 
Staffordshire pig, who, with the porker on our 
kitchen floor, carries out our “Pigs in Clover” theme 


This is the rear of my little home I’ve called “In 
Clover.” Note the bay view. That odd effect up at 
the peak of the roof is to let the breezes blow 
thru above the ceilings and keep the house cool 


+ 


Photographs: George H. Davis Studio 


t 

The living-room goes frankly Modern, with big 
windows to welcome the view. There’s brown mat- 
ting on the floor, a couch in pink-rose, and plaid 
chairs in green, chartreuse, and coral to match one 
window curtain. The other curtains are sailcloth 
in white, chartreuse, and rose. Yonder in the corner 
is my desk with its built-in board for tacking up 
messages, jokes, and cartoons for all the family 








it 
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Welcome to my kitchen with 
its plump chartreuse piglet in- 
laid in the center of the green 
linoleum floor. Pink and. white 
washable glazed chintz cur- 
tains decorate without spoil- 
ing the view. Up front is my 
eat nook for when it’s too 
stormy to dine outdoors on 
the off-the-kitchen terrace. 
Notice my idea of where to 
keep glasses—on glass shelves 
close to the sink and refrigera- 
tor, away from the range 


+ 















CHEESEBURGERS (national teen-age favorite) 
@ Season 1 Ib. ground beef with 14 cup Heinz “57” 
Beefsteak Sauce, 1 tsp. salt, pinch of pepper. Shape 
into 4 patties. Oven-broil one side. Turn, partially 
cook other side. Top with slices American cheese. 
Finish broiling. 
Time for oven-broiling burgers—1 inch thick: rare— 














NUTBURGERS (serve in small homemade rolls for luncheon) 


@ To 1 lb. ground beef add 1 tsp. salt, 1 tbs. Heinz 
Worcestershire Sauce. Divide into eight small cakes. 
Combine 4 cup chopped pecans, 4 cup Heinz 
Mayonnaise and spread on both sides of patties. 
Pan-broil, turning often. 

To pan-broil: Place meat in heavy frying pan. Do 
not add fat or water. And do not cover. 


SOME OF THE G7 


HEINZ FRESH CUCUMBER 
PICKLE—acrisp, old- 
time delicacy—is made 
by mellowing firm cuts 
of pedigreed cucumber 
in richly spiced Heinz 
Pure Vinegar. 

HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
has a racy, can’t-be- 
copied flavor, because 
it’s prepared the home 
way—from “aristocrat” 
tomatoes, Heinz Vine- 
gar and rare spices. 











BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, AUGUST, 1942 





How to cook a BURGER 


six different ways ! 

















15 min.; medium—25 min. To test, make tiny gash. 
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LAMBURGERS (for a quick, thrifty dinner) SAUSAGEBURGERS (a Sunday treat—for breakfast 


@ Combine 1 lb. ground lamb, 2 tbs. Heinz Brown or supper) 

Mustard, 1 tsp. salt, pinch of pepper. Shape into @ Add 1 tsp. Heinz Horseradish (soaked 10 minutes 
patties 1 inch thick. Brown both sides in heavy, in 1 tbs. water) to 1 lb. bulk pork sausage. Shape 
ungreased skillet. Reduce heat. Cook 12 min. for into four cakes. Pan-broil, turning often. Serve hot 
rare, 18 min., medium. on cornbread, spread with Heinz Apple Butter. 


Bacon strips wrapped around patties before broil- In pan-broiling, pour off fat as it accumulates. Other- 
ing add rich flavor to meat and gravy. wise meat is fried, not broiled—flavor is changed. 























PICKLEBURGER (fry it on rye bread or pumpernickel) BURGER BARBECUE (grand with leftover burgers) 


@ Mix | Ib. ground beef, 1 tsp. salt, dash of pepper, @ To serve 6, use 114 lbs. ground beef, 14 tsp. 
4 cup pickle juice from Heinz Preserved Sweet salt, pepper, 1 egg slightly beaten, 4% cup milk, 
Pickles—adding 1% cup chopped pickles for extra Brown cakes quickly in small amount of fat. 
pertness, if you wish. Brown cakes carefully. And Simmer 10 minutes in covered pan with Quick 
then pan-broil them at reduced heat. Barbecue Sauce, made by combining: 2 cup Heinz 
Use chuck, neck, foreshank or round steak. Kidney Tomato Ketchup, | tsp. salt, 2 tbs. each sugar, Heinz 
suet (Ye lb. with each lb. meat) makes good burgers. Cider Vinegar, Heinz Worcestershire, 4 cup water. 





HEINZ PREPARED MUSTARD 
is the genuine stone- 
ground kind! Its dis- 
tinctive pungency sets 
it apart from any other 
mustard! Two kinds 
—Brown and Yellow. 





HEINZ CIDER VINEGAR has 
a full-bodied tang, for 
it’s made from the pure 
juice of fresh apples 
and slowly aged in the 
wood to clear, spar- 
kling mellowness. 
Brings out the best in 
all types of salads! 


FOUR KINDS 
CIDER * MALT 


TARRAGON 
DISTILLED WHITE 
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10 THE TABLE, FOLKS,» (Ol (ii! 


BREAKFAST 


Too torrid to eat? Not if you’re smart, 
Mother. Sparkle an Iceberg Look over 
your foods and your table—and watch 
hungers get a-going. Nobody talks if 
there’s a light, warm dish tucked in per 
meal if it’s flanked by cool crispness all 
around. Fact is, that’s a health-must, 
these dog days, when we’re likely to turn 
our tummies into refrigerators and end 
with them topsy-turvy. Handy canned 
soup is a wise way—let’s have it often. 
A good breakfast, before mercuries start 


to climb, is another. the bag!—J. G. 


DINNER 


MAIN DISH | AOCEOEP ANEMENY DESSERT 


AND BEVERAGE 


Simple meals, easy to prepare, checked 
each day with your Yardstick at the 
right . . . fresh garden stuff in tantalizing 
vegetable plates, tomatoes, roasting ears 
at their finest now . . . desserts from Moth- 
er Nature’s fruit basket, tumbling with 
melons, peaches, grapes, plums, and ber- 
ries, kind to your sugar quota and big 
with Vitamin C .. . these, plus cool-as- 
a-cucumber mirror table top and trim- 
mings, give that Iceberg Look you’re 
after. They'll put August appetites in 


LUNCHEON 





Sliced Peaches on 
Crisp Rice Cereal 
Walnut Twists 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 1¢¢45678 


Lemon Snow* 
Custard Sauce* 
Orange Freeze 


Tomato Slices 
Whaole-wheat Rolls 


Hot Bouillon 
Cold Cuts 
Salad in a Bowl 


Photograph Opposite: Eats pretty and good. Salad’s egg-yolk top- 
per and Snow’s Custard Sauce give Group 7. Cold cuts add Group 6— 
and so effortless. Just order from your meat man. All groups here. 


Garden Vegetable 
Platter 
Broiled Liver Patties 
Pears Blue Cheese 
Wafers Milk 


Groups 1¢3456¢8 





Blackberries and 
Cream 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast and 
Marmalade 
Milk Coffee 
Groups 12¢45¢78 


Tomatoes, Cukes, 
and Onions in 
Lettuce Nests 


Chilled Apricots 
Hot Raisin Scones* 
Milk Iced Tea 


Shrimp Casserole* 


' Summer Seafood Supper: A great August splurge—thick tomato 
slices, all you want, with real mayonnaise. Get quart size. Fresh 
eggs and salad oil in mayonnaise add Groups 7 and 8. All Groups. 


Browned Bologna 
Slices 
Canadian Potato 
Salad* 

Pan Biscuits 
Fruit Cocktail Milk 
Groups 123456¢e8 





Tomato Juice 
Corn Flakes 
Toasted Raisin 
Bread 

Milk Coffee 


Groups 12¢45¢0e8 


Green Beans With 
Dill* 
Garden Cucumbers 


Fresh Blue Plums 
Honey Brownies * 
Lemonade 


Sliced Chilled 
Tongue 
New Potatoes 


Foods in Season: Lemonade’s a real thirst-quencher—takes no 
more sugar than other drinks, or use 2 tablespoons lemon juice, 4 ta- 
blespoons light corn sirup, 1 cup water for glass. Groups @23456¢8. 





Egg Surprise* 
Cabbage Slaw 
Packaged 
Butterscotch 
Pudding With 
Sliced Peaches 
All groups 





Honeydew Slices 
Shredded Wheat 
Toast 
Plum Jam 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 1ee45¢0e8 


Peach Whirl Ice 
Cream 
Cookies 


New Corn Succotash 
Pineapple-Green 
Grape Salad 


Fried Spring 
Chicken 
Parsley Potatoes Coffee 
Sunday American Dinner: American it is from chicken to ice cream. 
Mold spoon-sized pineapple cubes and seedless grapes in gelatine 
flavored with fresh lemon or lime. Eat lettuce garnish. All groups. 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Frankfurt-Vegetable 
Bowl* 
Toasted Hard Rolls 
Strawberry Jam 
Milk 
Groups 123¢56¢8 





Cantaloupe Wedges 
French Toast 
Bacon 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 1¢¢45678 


Green Apple Pie 


Jellied Consommé Five-minute Chard 
Milk 


Halibut Californian Relish Tray 
Potatoes au Gratin | 


Friday Night: Tangy appetizer: Chill can of condensed con- 
sommé, add 2 tablespoons each chopped chives and parsley. Chard’s 
tiptop source of Vitamin A. Cook in a hurry. Groups 12345608. 


Vegetable Soup 
Toasted 
Cheese Sandwiches 
Old-fashioned 
Lettuce With Bacon 
Prune Nut Squares 
Groups 123456¢8 





Pineapple Juice 
Shirred Eggs 
Bran Muffins With 
Honey 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 1¢¢45¢78 


Corn on the Cob Watermelon 
Whole Tomatoes Hot Coffee 
Buttered Buns Milk 


Broiled Ham Rounds 
Glazed Yams 





Family Picnic: Cut rounds of ham slices to fit buns, grill. It’s quick 
to open a can of yams, pour in 4 cup dark corn sirup, 44 cup bacon 
fat, then place can at back of grate to heat. Groups 123456¢8. 


Stuffed Eggplant 
Buttered New Beets 
Cracked Wheat 
Bread 
Ice Cream With 
Cranberry Cocktail* 
Groups 1¢¢45°e78 








Orange Juice 
Whole-wheat Cereal 
Toasted Buns 
Jam Bacon 
Milk Coffee 


Groups 12¢¢56¢8 





Crisp Carrot Strips | Lemon Ice* 
New Turnip Slices Chocolate Wafers 
Milk 


Quick Chop Suey* 
Fluffy Rice 


Movie Night Special: Turnips are a clever trick—slice °em paper 
thin, chill in diluted vinegar with sesame seed. Cool finish to a hot 
meal is an ice—any kind—gay with melon balls. All groups but 7. 





Limas With Ham 
Lettuce Wedges 
Chili Mayonnaise * 
Molasses-Apple 
Cake* 
Spice-Cream Fluff* 

All groups 





Iceberg Table Setting by Fae Huttenlocher, page 50. 


*Reci 


on page 55. Co-operating with Better Homes & Gardens: Pittsburgh Plate Glass mirror table leaves—place mats, 


W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco; crystal salad bowl, and penguin vinegar and oil bottles, Heisey; beverage glasses, crystal spoon, 
fork, dessert bowl, Imperial, Candlewick pattern; crystal tray, Tatman’s, Chicago. 
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BETTER FOODS & 
MANAGEMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Nutrition Yardstick 


Every day, eat this way 


This Yardstick is your guide for | 
top-notch healthful meals. Line up 
your meal plans for the day. New | 
check with the eight groups on the | 
Yardstick. Jot down the numbers. 
Make a dot when a group is omitted | 
—pick it up the next meal—just as 


we've done in meals below. 


Milk and 

milk preducts 

. - . at least a pint for 
everyone—more for 
children—or cheese or 
evaporated milk or 
dried milk. 


Oranges, 
tomatoes, 
grapefruit 

. . or raw cabbage or 


salad greens—at least 
one of these. 


Green or yeliow 
vegetables 

. . - one big helping or 
more—some cooked. 


Other 
vegetables, 
fruit 

- ++ potatoes, other 
vegetables, or fruits in 
season. 


Bread 

and cereal 

... and whole-grain 
products or enriched 
white bread and en- 
riched flour. 


Meat, 


poultry. 
or fish 


. . - dried beans, peas, 


or nuts occasionally. 


Eggs 


. at least 3 or 4a 
week, cooked any way 
you choose—or in 


“made” dishes. 


Butter and 
other spreads 

. Vitamin-rich fats, 
peanut butter, and 


similar spreads. 


GROUP | 


| 


| 


; 


srour 2 


GROUP 3 


sroup 4. 
| 


GROUP ‘ 


; 


! 


GROUP . 
croup 7 


soup 8 
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FOODS 
INDEX 


Accompaniments 

Jellied Consomme.......... 43 
Tomato Lily Garnish...... 45 
Beverages 

Cherubs’ Ambrosia. ....... 56 
Citrus Cooler.) 6.636 57 
Federal Freeze. ........... 57 
Frosted Grape Juice Classic. 57 
Frosty Cranberry Fluff... . . 57 
Ginger Fizz Streamliner.... 57 
LanOMnGO rc. . Ss ve ane 43 
Minted Orange Freeze... . . 57 
Pioneer Summer Coffee..... 57 


Cakes, Cookies, 


and Breads 4 

Honey Nut Brownies...... 55 

Hot Raisin Scones......... Hy 

Molasses-Apple Cake With 
Spice-Cream Fluff........ 59 

Desserts 

Ice Cream With Cranberry 
Codkeall. 3.06... ose ee 55 


Lemon Ice With Melon Balls 59 
Lemon Snow With Custard 


SOOO oso udiaenae eee 55 
Peach Bavarian Mold....... 53 
Peach Shortcake Delicious. . 54 
Peach Whirl Ice Cream.... . 53 
Peacherino Tarts. ......... 53 


dams, Jellies, 


and Pickles 

Green Tomato Pickles...... 54 
Honey Corn Relish. ....... 54 
Hot Dog Relish........... 54 
Mixed Pickles............. 53 
Peach and Pear Jam....:.. 50 
Plum and Raspberry Jam... 51 
Plum Jam. .32. 2...) +s ses 59 
Spiced Grape Relish. ...... 51 
Main Dishes 

Broiled Ham Rounds....... 43 
Egg Surprise........ 6.6.45 58 
Quick Chop Suey.......... 59 
Shrimp Casserole. ......... 55 
Salads and Salad 
Dressings 

Canadian Potato Salad..... 59 
Chili Mayonnaise. ........ 59 
Frankfurt-Vegetable Bowl. . 55 
Meal in a Salad Bowl...... 44 
New Turnip Slices......... 43 
Pineapple-Green Grape Salad 43 
Piquant Mayonnaise....... 44 
Sliced-in-a-Garden Salad.... 44 
Special Garlic Dressing... . . At 
Tomato Stack-up.......... a 


Stuffed-Baked Tomatoes.... 45 


Things You Can Do 





Sliced in a Garden Salad 

Sliced tomatoes, thin cuke rounds, crisp onion rings, 
a lettuce nest—oo-la-la! Pass real mayonnaise or 
snappy French dressing. Ahead of time pop tomatoes 
in boiling water to count of 10, then to refrigerator. 
Skins will slip off like a charm at salad time! 


pple a ORES 


Tomato Stack-up 

Lunch in itself—these thick tomato slices with nippy 
cottage cheesé between, a fat ripe olive on top. As nip 
for cheese, mix in minced chives and a dash of horse- 
radish, or green pepper, parsley, pimiento, stuffed 
olives, or a rub of garlic. Spear with a toothpick 





Meal ina Sale 


Special Garlic Dressing 


1 teaspoon salt 4 teaspoon dry mustard 
14 teaspoon black pepper 14 cup vinegar 
16 teaspoon chili sawdet Dash of Tabasco sauce 
l4 teaspoon celery salt 1 cup salad oil 

1 clove garlic, grated 


Combine ingredients in botile; cover and shake vigorously. 
Makes 1'4 cups. 


In they tumble with studied carelessness atop the Ah—the feminine touch! Peppery little radish 
lettuce. Cukes keep their glossy green coats, were roses tucked in for color and ping. Now away to 
3 ribbed with a fork before you sliced them A the table for last-minute dressing and tossing 


Piquant Mayonnaise 


\% cup mayonnaise 4 teaspoons lemon juice 
4 cup commercial French 2 teaspoons mincec 


dressing chives or onion 


Combine ingredienis; blend well. Mix thoroly just before 
pouring over salad ingredients. 
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Plumpfial of Salad 


Ruby-red and luscious it spreads its petals. Slice thru 
neatly into six equal sections left joined at their base. 
Pile in chicken-ham, potato, or fish salad or cottage 
cheese mixture (see Tomato-Stack-up suggestions). 
Scatter bits of green pepper for dash of gay color 


Wiiar would we do without tomatoes! 
They’re color, punch, and flavor fillip to 
oodles of grand things to eat. And they like us 
as well as we like them. Minerals and vita- 
mins? Packed with ’em! They’ve Vitamin A 
(keeps you growing and fights infection), Vi- 
tamin B (boosts your appetite and energy, 
calms your nerves), and Vitamin C (prime 


ouster of dental decay, gum troubles, and - 


scurvy). They’re year-rounders, but cheapest 
and finest right now, so let’s try these tricks 
with ruddy ripe ones—easy, different, delicious! 


You Stuff and Bake 





Don’t peel ‘em for stuffing and baking. 
Knife a slice from the top; scoop out cen- 
ter carefully with a spoon; save juice and 
pulp for filling. Here they go to the table, 
red and shapely, tender and juicy, filling 
soft inside, crusty brown up top. Grand 
stuffings are well-seasoned moist bread 
crumbs with fish, ground leftover meats, 
or cheese; or corn mixtures; or baked beans 








Fomato Lily Garnish 


Select small, ripe tomatoes. Cut thru skin and 
outer layer of flesh one-quarter inch, making 
five sections. Loosen outer layer from center 
with grapefruit knife or inverted teaspoon. 
Gently bend back petals. Center with sieved 
hard-cooked egg yolk, add green pepper strips. 
Handsome on macaroni salad or cold meat 
platter. Unpeeled, they keep their shape best. 
Peeled, theyre easy to eat. Take your choice J 




















an That’s mercury going up. Whoops! 
That’s family unwilting at sight of this crisp, 
spicy meal-in-a-salad-bowl you whizzed up 
for porch consumption. And your Nutrition 
Yardstick loves it! Greenstuffs meet with 
cheers and “More, Mom!” when they look 
and taste like this. Meat adds protein and 
lots to your salad’s deliciousness. Vary with 
chicken, tongue, ham, or a combination. 
Pass rye crisp, toasted hard rolis, melba 
toast, bread sticks, or thin whole-wheat 
sandwiches. Ready? Here we go! 


Keep two bought French dressings on hand—one 
thick, one thin. Sometimes make your own. Or 


= mix withreal mayonnaise (see recipe opposite) 


sy 








g It’s a speedy—tomatoes, cukes, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, and pork-ham luncheon meat in slim strips 
for rib-sticking zest. Plan a whopping bowlful 


Eyes front and center! Spoon to the right, fork to 
the left, you lift and lift from the bottom till dress- 


é ing and salad are completely acquainted 
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aw No lettuce mincemeat, please! Break with 
your hands into big loose chunks. Tomatoes in 
wedgies, radishes, and cukes sliced wafer-thin 


Something of everything for everybody, and 
dressing asparkle over all. Triumphantly you 
| lift and deftly deal to waiting plates 



























































Precious, 











 De-crumb that toaster and 
don’t shake or bang it. The 
bottom opens? Brush, or wipe 
the tray with a damp cloth, 
polish with a dry one. Noth- 
ing opens? Coax the crumbs 
out with a soft pastry brush, 
but don’t touch element wires 
Water, grease, or even a soft 
brush on the wires may cause 
a short. 

Unplug any appliance from 
the outlet before cleaning. An 
automatic device has a ther- 
mostat carefully set at the fac- 
tory. A bump may jolt these 
out of kilter. If something 
seems wrong, disconnect it at 
once and have it repaired. 
Rarely does a “sick” appli- 
ance recover without help 


your coffee! 
Whether made at table on its 
own electric stove, or in the 
kitchen, half the secret of a 
grand brew is a clean coffee- 
maker. Evolve a routine that 
suits your model, then follow 
it. For a coffee-maker with 
stem, a slender brush which 
reaches down thru the tube is 
the thing. Especially in a hard- 
water district it saves staining 
to wash the _ coffee-maker 
right after use. And to avoid 
a stale flavor leave it apart at 
least till it airs thoroly. Once 
a week you should air your 
metal coffee-maker in sunlight 


@ There’s a trick to it! To re- 
move top bowl easily from 
your wide-neck coffee-maker, 
grasp lower bowl’s handle 
with your four fingers. Press 
thumb against the upper glass 
to break seal, lift it off with 
your left hand. With a narrow- 
neck model, steady lower bowl 
while you give upper bowl a 
slight twist to break seal. To 
rest the bowl in a safe spot, 
keep its funnel holder handy 


Ne. 3 of Better Homes & Gardens’ Series, 
“Help Yourself te Household Helps,”? by Cora Jeyce 





Tips to keep your helpers going until to- 


worrow’s better products are available 


t 


Follow directions: Some appliances 
need lubrication—your electric mixer 
is one. Instructions which come with 
it tell just where, how much, and how 
often to oil. If they say “‘a drop of oil 
on each bearing,” that’s the amount. 
“A few drops” means three or four, 
not a spoonful. Too much may wash 
away the lubricant packed in or chase 
it where it isn’t wanted. 

At work, don’t overload your mixer 
—it’s better to have the bowl not so 
full. Or raise the beater head to pick 
up speed and when it slows, raise it 
again! Scrape down the bowl with a 
rubber scraper—never with a spoon 
while the beaters go. The beaters may 
pull in the spoon and be damaged 


This line’s busy. Listen lady, your» 


roaster has a lot of work to do and it 
needs the whole circuit. To use an 
iron or other appliance while it’s on 
cuts the roaster’s efficiency and speed. 
When you plug in a roaster, an iron, 
or other dial-controlled appliance if 
it has an “off” position it’s best to 
have the dial at “off.” 

It’s a good habit to connect and 
disconnect the cord first at the -wall- 
socket end. These “do’s” keep from 
pitting the appliance’s terminals 











t 

Te the bride: Brand new waffle iron? 
Now do keep it shiny. Unless it comes pre- 
treated, “season” your new waffle iron, 
never grease it after that. Just see that 
there’s adequate melted shortening in 
your batter (at least three tablespoons to 
a cup of flour). When the last waffle’s out, 
wipe off excess grease with disposable 
tissue, let cool with lid up or grids slightly 
apart (if yours is a flip-over, twin waffle 
baker). Thus grease won’t burn in and 
darken the grids. To ‘‘season” a new 
waffler or to recondition your old one: 
Heat iron to baking temperature (eight 
to 10 minutes), coat thoroly with any un- 
salted, melted fat (salad oil or vegetable 
shortening). Close baker and leave con- 
nected 10 minutes. Misconnect and cool 





Photographs by Stanley 
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@ Keep ’em clean. Many appli- 
ances are nickel-plated, then pro- 
tected by chromium plating, very 
hard but rather thin. To clean, 
wipe with a cloth wrung from suds, 
then a rinse cloth, then polish with 
a dry cloth. Never dip an electric 
unit in water. (A very fine silver 
polish may be used.) To clean 
starch from iron’s sole plate, rub 
once a month with a good grade of 
paraffin or beeswax, wipe off on 
paper or cloth. For a quick slick- 
up, dial “rayon” (or heat to just 
warm) and run it over waxed 
paper. Any scratches on the sole 
slow up smooth going, permit rust- 
ing. So be careful to nose around 
hooks and buttons when you iron 


© Guard that vacuum! Every six 
weeks turn its bag inside out and 
brush thoroly—if it’s the bag type. 
(Of course once a week or oftener 
shake out loose dirt, clip and un- 
wind any ravelings on the brush.) 
Your bag’s a filter, remember. 
Both dust and air are drawn in, dirt 
is held and air passes thru. To 
every pound of dirt, there’s an 
ounce or more of grease, and this 
greasy dirt plasters the bag’s tiny 
air spaces. A dirty bag takes so 
much motor power to push air thru 
that there’s little left to suction- 
sweep-vibrate the carpet. Never 
wash the bag—this destroys the 
cloth’s special kind of treatment 


© Ne detours! Plug your iron or 
other appliance directly into a con- 
venience outlet. To hook it to a 
lighting fixture or extension cord 
slows your work, for some power is 
lost. Plug in your iron at table 
height if possible; many irons meet 
their doom by sliding. This helps 
you avoid tripping over cords, too. 
You'll have a cord freer for action. 
Shift board if necessary to avoid 
a sharp, constant cord bend that’s 
wearing, or continuous rubbing 
against the board’s edge. And 
never yank a cord to disconnect it, 
never wrap it around a warm iron! 





© Te hustle drying after you've 
wiped up the kitchen or bath, 
place a fan in the doorway, aiming 
it at the floor. In a jiffy floor’s 
ready to wax. Never touch any- 
thing electrical when hands or 
body are wet from water or ex- 
cessive perspiration, or if shoes are 
moist. That’s why the fan we show 
is placed just off the damp floor 


How te change a fuse: Simple as > 


changing a light bulb, girls! At the 
fuse box throw the switch to “off.” 
Unscrew the burned-out fuse and 
replace with a new one of the prop- 
er size. As extra precaution grasp 
only the top of fuse with thumb 
and forefinger, and it’s a good idea 
to stand on a dry, wooden surface. 
To find out what caused the trouble 
examine appliance connections in 
use. No defective cord? Then may- 
be you’ve been overloading the cir- 
cuit (too many appliances at once, 
for instance). Should lights flicker 
and go off again, and you can’t tell 
why, it’s time to call a service man 


Shine *em up! Eyes are precious. > 


Dirt on lamps and fixtures can cut 
down light output as much as 20 
percent. Dip bulbs in warm suds, 
hold by metal—careful, no spatters 
on metal—rinse, dry thoroly. Dust 
the reflector bowl often; remove 
regularly for thoro washing. 
Dust shade with vacuum cleaner 
attachment or soft brush. Replace 
dark shades or shade linings with 
very light ones to reflect light, not 
absorb it. Banish colored bulbs. 
They absorb one-third of the light. 
Use one high-wattage bulb in place 
of several small ones totaling the 
same wattage. A 100-watt bulb 
gives 50 percent more light than 
four 25’s, uses no more current 


Ask about the kind of current 
available before you press that skirt 
if you’ve moved or are vacationing. 
Then take a look—your appliance 
may say “‘A.C. only,” or “A.C. & 
D.C.” Alternating current is what 
your home probably has. But some 
hotels and suburban homes off the 
power line have direct current. So 
do some old sections of big cities. 
Safest way to learn which you have 
is to call the light company. 

If your iron or other appliance 
says “A.C. only,” the thermostat 
mechanism may be damaged if it’s 
plugged in on D.C. (If the appli- 
ance isn’t marked it generally 
means it can be used on either) 


Let your fan be versatile. It will > 


oust the lusty odors of onions, cab- 
bage, or cauliflower cooked for 
dinner. Just close the kitchen, open 
a window at bottom and top. Set 
an electric fan at the opening, 
blowing out. (At top sash, if you 
can, perhaps on a high plant shelf. 
Or it works on the window sill.) 
Another tip: To hasten drying of 
a rack of clothes, place your elec- 
tric fan on the floor at side of the 
damp clothes. Set it for high speed, 
oscillating, and tilt it upward. The 
trick is to circulate the air between 
the pieces and the fan does it 


Easy on you and your cleaner— 
if you’ll learn how to carry it prop- 
erly up and down stairs. ‘This lady 
has the idea—she picks hers up by 
the forked lower end of the handle 
in front, where she can keep it from 
dropping or banging and nicking 
the woodwork. It’s in balance, 
light, no chore to move about, and 
you’re inspired to use it freely 





$3 for Your Pet Homemaking Tip! Tricks that make cooking, laundering, 


housecleaning, and general homemaking speedier, easier, and more fun. Write 


yours briefly. For each tip accepted we'll pay you $3 upon publication. Ad- 
dress Better Homes & Gardens, 7408 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Arrange Baby’s naps on a cool porch or under a shady 
tree in the quietest part of the yard. But be sure to 
shield from flies, mosquitoes, and other summer pests 







@ What a guzzler he'll be 
of fresh boiled water, 
not iced but cool! Many 
infants who wouldn't 
touch the stuff before 
become heavy drinkers 
when temperatures soar 
upwards. Give drink 
between meals, but with- 
hold for an hour before 
a meal, lest Daby be- 
come water-logged and 

refuse needed solid food! 






















# Yes, this is what the 
younger set should be 
wearing, and whoever 
doesn’t approve may just 
look the other way for all 
we care! Or Baby either 























, 
Frequent baths of luke- 
warm water freshen 
Baby, same as a show- 
er perks up his dad. 
When he gets tired or 
cross, try the good old 
water cure, with a 
plentiful dusting off “ 
afterwards with his 
very special powder 






Photographs by Ruth A. Nichols 





















| ae citizens have all the best of 
it in dog days, with wise mamas watching 
out for their comfort and coolness. 
Wardrobe reduced to a sunsuit, or to the 
old indispensable one-piecer, and added to 
or subtracted from according to the ther- 
mometer; bed or play pen set in the coolest 
spot where any breeze stirring will be 
caught—Baby should worry his cunning 
head about heat waves or humidity! 
Remember, no changes of diet in a hot 
spell, no bites of things he shouldn’t have, 
special care to keep food germ-free, no ex- 
posure to too hot sun. These are a prescrip- 
tion for summer health, as well as coolness. 


The toddler will rejoice in a snappy, well-venti- 
lated outfit which won’t hamper his movements 
or shut out the Vitamin-D rays of the sun. Sand 
and sunsuits go great together when it’s hot 





\ The electric fan can insure comfortable sleep. 
Place it on the sill of the open window, where 
it will stir the air above Baby’s head without 
playing directly on him. Or a tiny fan can be 
placed some distance away and contribute its 
breezes. Rest at night and nap-time spells hap- 
piness thruout the waking hours for Baby 
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Count back the weeks 


since you made movies of your children 





Life is a movie _CINE-KODAK keeps it all 
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ee corners in your 
household expenses? 
Here’s one way to be 
thrifty—make Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
your family’s “official 
tooth cleanser.” : 

Young and old will 
soon come to prefer our 
Baking Soda to any other 
tooth cleartser they have 
ever used—for its effec- 
tiveness-—for the way in 
which it helps to restore 
the natural color of their 
teeth—and for the clean, 
refreshed taste it leaves 
in the mouth. 

Yet a package of Cow 
Brand ox of Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda, 
pure Bicarbonate of Soda, 
costs just a few pennies 
at your grocer'’s. 


Sn 


— 
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By Fae Huttenlocher 


For the Frosty Foods See Page 43 














By Julia King 


Morner NATURE’S heaped 
fruit basket is proof that now’s the 
time to make jams and relishes for 
that midwinter breakfast treat. Some 
you'll want to pour in special con- 
tainers for tidbit boxes for boys in 
camp and for Christmas giving. 

Running short on sugar? Here are 
the rules for using corn sirup in jelly 
and jam making: 


Bottled Fruit Pectin: In any 
bottled fruit pectin recipe, 2 cups 


(114 pounds) light corn sirup may 
be substituted for 2 cups (14 ounces) 
of the sugar required. Substitution 
of corn sirup should not be increased 
beyond 2 cups or the results will be 
unsatisfactory. 


Powdered Fruit Pectin: In 
powdered fruit pectin recipes, light 
corn sirup may be substituted for 
one-half the sugar required. For 
each cup (7 ounces) sugar omitted, 
use 1 cup (12 ounces) light corn sirup. 


@ Plum Jam—its spicy tart- 


ness goes with toast or roast 


Plum Jam 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
21% pounds 21% cups sugar 
Italian plums 2 cups light 
\4 cup water corn sirup 
1 box powdered 
fruit pectin 


Pit plums; cut in small pieces and 
crush. Add water; bring to boiling; 
simmer, covered, 5 minutes. Add 4 
to 14 teaspoon each cinnamon, 
cloves, and allspice, if desired. 
Measure 3!4 cups cooked plums; 
add powdered pectin; mix well; 
bring to full rolling boil, stirring 
constantly. Add sugar and corn 
sirup, stirring constantly. Bring to 
full rolling boil, and boil hard 1 
minute. Remove from heat and 
skim. Pour quickly into hot, steri- 
lized glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 
8 or 9 6-ounce glasses. 


Peach and Pear Jam 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
1 bottle fruit 


pectin 


31% cups pre- 
pared fruit 
716 cups sugar 


To prepare fruit, peel and pit or 
core about 1 pound each fully ripe 
peaches and pears. Chop finely. 
Combine fruits. Measure 34 cups. 
(Taste fruit, and if it lacks tartness, 
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the sun 


dividual 


formal, 
covers. 
Away 


Dow miss the fun of little company meals 
just ’cause it’s hot. You’ll win twice the praise 
if you pick a sweltering, shiny-nose day to fool 


and thrill your friends by serving 


them at a table with that Iceberg Look, cool 
as the pool polar bears play in. 

It’s done with the aid of mirrors! These 
smart new mirror leaves, or plateaus, come a 
dozen to a handy chest, for safekeeping, and 
are made to fit any table. Backs are felt- 
covered for table protection. Lay them as in- 


place mats, in panels, or as an all- 


over table cover. Top with dainty organdy 
place mats and they’re even more exciting. 
They really don’t cost so much ($25 a set), 
when you count their many, many uses as 
informal, 


day-in-and-day-out table 


with linen laundry chores. A damp 


wipe and a shine up and they’re ready to 
glamorize another pleasant meal. 






































be used 





Co-operating with Better Homes & Gardens: 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Mirror leaves (table 
place mats), W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco; 
Sterling flatware, Wallace Grand Colonial pat- 
tern; crystal glasses and melon service, Heisey 
Glass from Tatman’s, Chicago; polar bears, 
Haeger Pottery; glass slag chunks, Gump’s, 
San Francisco. 


@ These new mirror leaves cover table top or may 


as place mats. They’re cool, smart 
P J ’ 


laundry-savers—appropriate for any occasion 
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Relishes 


Spiced Grape Relish—remember to 


fill a few small containers for gifts 


add the juice of 2 medium lemons 
(44 cup). Add sugar, and bring toa 
full rolling boil over hottest fire. Stir 
constantly before and while boiling. 
Boil hard 1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in pectin. Skini: pour 
quickly into hot sterilized glassv 

Paraffin hot jam at once. Mak« 

about 10 6-ounce glasses. 


Plum and Raspberry Jam 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
4 cups prepared 1 box powdered 


fruit fruit pectin 
5 cups sugar 


To prepare fruit, pit (do not peel) 
about 1 pound fully ripe plums; cut 
in small pieces and crush thoroly. 
Add 4 cup water, bring to boiling 
and simmer, covered, 5 minutes. 
Measure 2 cups. Crush about 1 
quart fully ripe raspberries ; measure 
2 cups. Combine fruits. Place over 
hottest fire. Add powdered pectin, 
mix well, and continue stirring un- 
til mixture comes to full rolling boil. 
At once add sugar, stirring constant- 
ly. (To reduce foaming, 4 teaspoon 
butter may be added.) Bring to full 
rolling boil, and boil hard 1 minute. 
Remove from heat and skim. Pour 
quickly into hot, sterilized glasses. 
Paraffin hot jam at once. Makes 
about 9 6-ounce glasses. 
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Spiced Grape Relish 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Vs bottle fruit 
pectin 

1 teaspoon cloves 

2 teaspoons 
cinnamon 


41% cups pre- 
pared grapes 

7% cups sugar 

V6 cup vinegar 


To pr epare fruit, slip skins from 
about 314 pounds fully ripe grapes. 
Bring ef to boiling and simmer, 
covered, 5 minutes; remove seeds by 
sieving. Chop or grind skins and 
add to pulp. Add cloves and cinna- 
mon or any desired combination of 
spices. Place sugar, grapes, and vine- 
gar in large kettle; mix well; bring to 
a full rolling boil over hottest fire. 
Boil hard 1 minute. Remove from 
fire and stir in pectin. Skim; pour 
quickly into hot, sterilized glasses. 
Paraffin hot relish at once. Makes 
about 12 6-ounce glasses. 
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SUPPERTIME SUNDAY, the wife's out 

. I have to fend for myself. Which 
is O.K. with me. For I’ve never been 
able to convince my wife that a guy 
has a right to get hungry three times 
a day on a Sunday. 

So I go into a huddle with the ice- 
box . . . come out with a salad. Salad? 
It’s a supper! Tasty? And how! 

I'm munching the last leaf when in 
strolls the wife. Is she floored! 

“You madea salad and it tasted good!" 

“Pooh, nothing to it,” say I with a 
bow. “Sit down and I'll make you one.” 
I get out the lettuce . . . the salad 
dressing... 

*Oh, no wonder your salad tasted 
good,” says she grabbing the jar. “You 
used my Real Mayonnaise.” 

“Just like a wom- 
an to give credit for 
my salad to your 
salad dressing!” 











wae isn't salad 
dressing! Read the 
label, Maestro! No 





HIS SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER SALAD: Cut cooked 
ham (or other cooked meat), tomatoes, hard-cooked 
eggs, and lettuce as in illustration. Arrange in indi- 

vidual salad bowls. Garnish with cooked peas. Serve 


with Hellmann's or Best Foods Real Mayonn 


SAVE JARS FOR CANNING! Preserving Seals at cost. Write 


BEST FOODS= 





starchy filler in this—that’s why it can 


be labeled Real Mayonnaise.” 


And far into the night, my wife 


talks Real Mayonnaise: 

i a i al 
Real Mayonnaise... Best Foods 
in the West, Hellmann’s in the 
East ...is the home kind made 
with only eggs, added egg yolks, 
salad oil, vinegar and season- 
ings—no starchy filler! 














And it’s really fresh—made 
with “FRESH-PRESS” Salad Oil, 
prepared each day as it’s needed. 
That’s why this Real Mayon- 
naise tastes fresher even than 
home-made. 





“Sounds a little expen- 
sive, | mutterin my sleep. 

Which hands her the 
last word! 


and economy, 


“For variety 
my dear 
husband, you can stretch Real Mayon 
naise with milk or fruit juice. No starchy 
filler—so it stays smooth and creamy- 
textured. Always tastes delicious!” 








Bin THE WEST 


aise. IN THE EAST 


Best Foods, 88 Lexington Ave., New York City, for details 


HELLMANNS 


Coal Mayonnaise 





Hankering for old-time 


hickory-smoked flavor ? 








Feast on America’s Finest Bacon 


They're quick and easy-these Bacon- 
burgers made with Armour’s Star 
Bacon! Wonderfully economical, too! 
And deliciously different for a hot 
summer night! 

For you're feasting on America’s 
Finest Bacon when you serve 
Armour's Star! No other bacon can 
match all its thrilling flavor advan- 
tages: 

Only the choicest bacon sides merit 
the Armour Star — bacon that gives 
you finer flavor to begin with. Then, 
Armour’s exclusive sugar-cure further 
heightens the flavor—minimizes curl- 
ing and shriveling in the pan! And 
the last perfect touch in tender tasti- 


TRAGE 


Armours 
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ness is added by slow-smoking with 
stop-watch control over fragrant 
hickory and hardwood fires ! 

Get Armour’s Star and serve this 
different supper tonight ! 


Recipe for Baconburgers 


On a hot platter, serve beef patties . . . 
plenty of Star Bacon slices...and buns 
that have been split, buttered and then 
toasted. Heat the chili sauce for extra 
flavor. Make beef patties with 1 lb. 
ground beef chuck, 4% cup undiluted 
Armour’s Evaporated Milk, 2 tbisp. 
chopped onion, 1 tsp. salt. For tastier 
bacon—place strips in cold pan—fry until 
crisp (but not brittle), turning bacon 
often. Pour off fat frequently—and save. 


MAR 


Bacon 





See Cooks’ Round Table 
of Endorsed Recipes 


on next two pages 


She Pickled Her Garden 


AND WON TOP PRIZE 


Cash, too, to Peachy Desserts 


Like pickles that pack a fine 
tangy wallop and keep their garden 
shapes? Satisfaction guaranteed on 
the next page. It’s Dish of the Month, 
$5 winner of Cooks’ Contest on 
Mixed Pickles and Peach Desserts, 
set rolling last January. Ina Martin, 
Ontonagon, Michigan, was the con- 
cocter, and whole baby carrots, 
cukes, and cauliflowerets—plus pep- 
per seasonings—make it a dandy. 

Hats off, too, to you twenty $1 
Honor Roll winners! We’ve culled 
the most tempting for pages 53 and 
54. How about Green Tomato Pick- 
les, tart, with a surprise flavor and 
four other vegetables tossed in for 
good measure? Or Honey Corn 
Relish that makes an epoch of roast 
pork or ham? Or Hot Dog Relish, 
fine-cut to stay put on your “dogs” 
or *burgers? Among those peachy 
desserts our pets are Peach Bavarian 
Mold that goes nice and easy on 
your sugar ration; Peach Whirl Ice 
Cream that’s velvety smooth and 
wants no sugar at all; Peach Short- 
cake Delicious with a cinnamon top- 


off; and Peacherino Tarts dashed 
delightfully with mace and nutmeg. 


Honor Roll 


Mrs. Leonard P. Arnold, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts 

Mrs. E. Cunningham, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Glen D. Denton, Conover, Wis. 

Gene Spencer Donk, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Derk Duthler, Freeport, Ill. 

Mrs. Hazel J. Jones, Birmingham, 
Michigan 

Nelle M. Jones, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mrs. Grace Kiehlbauch, Avon, S. Dak. 

Mrs. H. L. Lack, Camp Hill, Pa. 

Mrs. Bessie Lally, Golden Bridge, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. L. Leistikow, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin 

Theresa M. Lessmeister, /eru, IIl. 

Nellie Looney, Shelbyville, Mo. 

Mrs. Margaret Lowrie, Butte, Mont. 

Mrs. W. C. Lundgren, Oakland, Calif. 

Mrs. James A. McGuigan, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Paul Redeker, Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. Albert H. Richardson, Erie, Pa. 

Florence F. Sack, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Mrs. W. H. Seitz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Bring on Your Molasses Tricks and Soups 


There’s Money in It for You Clever Cooks 


Cooks’ Contest calling—Soups 
and Molasses answering! That’s the 
setup, girls and boys, for this month’s 
culinary battle. If your recipe makes 
off with top place, you’re the richer 
by $5. If it’s among the 20 runners- 
up, we send you $1. Winners break 
into print next March. 

Let’s have those soups, hardy and 
rib-sticking—the make-a-meal-out- 
of-me kind. Do you start with a 
soupbone, add rice, barley, or spa- 
ghetti and vegetables? Or do you get 
going with one or two sorts of canned 
soup, and ad lib from there on? Is 
split pea your forte, or oyster stew, 
corn chowder, fish bisque, gumbo, 
pepperpot? No generalities, please 
—an honest to goodness recipe. 

Molasses tricks? We’re calling all 
gingerbread boys and girls, molasses 
cookies—drop or rolled—ginger- 
snaps and good old-time ginger- 
bread. But that’s not half your 
chances. See how often molasses 
turns up in your extra good things— 
spice cakes, fruit cakes, Indian pud- 
dings, steamed pudding, bread pud- 
ding, and those subtly flavored muf- 
fins and brown breads. Does it give 
that extra punch to your candied 
sweets, baked beans, glazed ham, 
Chop Suey? Don’t forget popcorn 
balls, pralines, glazed walnuts, but- 
terscotch candy, and taffy. Any new 


recipe with molasses pinch-hitting 
for sugar? Whatever it is, if it boasts 
molasses, let’s have it. 


And remember, the winners of 
these 21 prizes, if they specify in their 
recipes one or more of the products adver- 
tised in this or in the past six issues of 
Better Homes & Gardens, will receive 
a package of each advertised product 
they mention, the Better Homes & 
Gardens Certificate of Endorsement, 
and six copies of the endorsed recipe. 


1. Write your recipe clearly on one 
side of the paper. Send but one recipe 
at a time and mark it “August Mo- 
lasses Recipe” or “August Soup 
Recipe.” 

2. Give measurements in /evel cups, 
tablespoons, and teaspoons, never in 
heaping or scant measurements. 

3. Be sure to specify in your recipe 
the brand names of the nationally 
known food products you use as in- 
gredients—products available every- 
where. We must know them so we can 
test your recipe with the same brands 
you use. 

4. Include 50 to 100 words about 
the history or origin of your recipe. 

5. All recipes submitted become the 
property of *Better Homes & Gardens. 

6. Entries must carry a postmark 
not later than midnight, August 31. 

7. Address the recipes you enter to 
5308 Tasting-Test Kitchen, Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Honey Corn Relish 


“Serve with pork or ham and it’s a party!” — 


9 cups fresh corn Vy cup sugar 
3 cups chopped lf, cup salt 
cabbage 1 tablespoon dry 
3cupschopped celery mustard 
2 cups chopped 1 tablespoon each 
green pepper turmeric and celery 
1 cup chopped * seed 


sweet red pepper 1 cup honey 
3 cups chopped onion 1 cup water 
3 cups chopped 3 cups cider vinegar 
unpared cucumbers 
@# Mix vegetables; add remaining ingredients com- 
bined in order given. Bring to boiling; cook slow- 
ly 15 minutes. Seal in hot, sterilized jars. Makes 
9 pints.—Mrs. Paul Redeker, Springfield, Ill. 


Green Tomato Pickles 


“A snap to make, with a tangy surprise flavor’ — 


1 pint chopped 2 tablespoons 
green tomatoes horse-radish 
1 pint sliced 1 tablespoon 
unpared cucumbers _ turmeric 
3 cups chopped 2 tablespoons 
cabbage white mustard seed 
l4 cup chopped 1 teaspoon celery seed 
green pepper 114 teaspoons dry 
2 small onions, mustard 
sliced 3 cups sugar 
Vy cup salt 3 cups cider vinegar 


Combine vegetables; add salt; mix thoroly; drain 
@ in colander overnight. Mix horse-radish, spices, 
sugar; add vinegar; pour over vegetables; cook 
slowly 10 minutes. Seal in hot, sterilized jars. 
Makes 4 pints.—Gene Donk, Nashville, Tenn. 


Hot Dog Relish 
“Make now for burgers, dogs, or meats next winter’? — 
5 cups ground 34 cup salt 

cucumber 11 quarts water 


3cupsgroundonion 1 quart white vinegar 
3 cups chopped celery 3 cups sugar 
2 hot red peppers, 2 teaspoons 


ground mustard seed 
2sweetredorgreen 2 tablespoons celery 
peppers, ground seed 


@ Combine vegetables; add salt and water; let 
stand overnight; drain. Heat vinegar, sugar, 
mustard and cele~y seed to boiling. Add vege- 
tables; bring to boiling. Cook slowly 10 minutes. 
Seal in hot, sterilized jars. Makes 5 pints.—Mrs. 
Hazel J. Jones, Birzningham, Mich. 
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“Cinnamon does big things for peaches” — 


2 cups cake flour V4 cup buttermilk or 
Vy teaspoon salt sour milk 
3 teaspoons baking 3 cups sliced fresh 

powder peaches 
ly teaspoon soda V4, to Ya cup sugar 
14, cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
\4 cup shortening 
Sift flour with salt, baking powder, soda, and sugar. Cut in shortening until mixture 
resembles coarse crumbs. Add buttermilk. Mix just until dough follows fork around 
bowl. Pat out in greased 8-inch square pan. Bake in moderately hot oven (425°) 20 
minutes. Split hot shortcake. Fill and top with sliced peaches, sprinkled with remain- 
ing sugar and cinnamon. Serve with cream, plain or whipped. Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. 
W. H. Seitz, Bethlehem, Pa. 

(T. T. K. Note: To sour milk, add 1 tablespoon lemon juice or vinegar to 4 
cup sweet milk.) 
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BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, AUGUST, 1942 


RECIPES 


The Meals 
Appear on Page 43 


Shrimp Casserole 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
2 534-ounce cans 4 cup chopped 


shrimp, cleaned green pepper 
1 small onion, Salt and pepper 
chopped 1% cups medium 
lf cup chopped white sauce 
celery ¥% cup buttered 
crumbs 


Combine shrimp and vegetables; 
season; add white sauce. Pour into 
greased casserole. Top with crumbs. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°) 40 
minutes. Serves 6. Mrs. Barbara S. 
Merrill, Cohasset, Mass. 


Ice Cream With Cranberry 
Cocktail 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


Place 1 pint vanilla ice cream in 
tall glasses. Add chilled - bottled 
cranberry juice cocktail to fill each 
glass. Serve immediately. Serves 4. 


Frankfurt-Vegetable Bowl 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


5 frankfurters Salt and pepper 

2 cups shredded 1 10)4-ounce can 
cabbage condensed veg- 

14 cup chopped etable soup 
celery 4 cup 

14 cup chopped mayonnaise 
green onion 2 tablespoons 


lemon juice 


Drop frankfurters into boiling wa- 
ter; simmer 5 to 10 minutes; slice 


Frankfurt-Vegetable Bowl 






FOR 





















crosswise. Combine franks, cabbage, 
celery, onion, and seasonings. Com- 
bine soup, mayonnaise, and lemon 
juice; pour over meat and vege- 
tables. Toss lightly. Serves 6. 


Honey Nut Brownies 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 








2 eggs 14 cup flour 

16 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

16 cup honey l4 teaspoon 

1g cup shorten- baking powder 
ing or salad oil 1 cup chopped 

2 1-ounce squares California 
unsweetened walnut meats 
chocolate 


Beat eggs and sugar until thick. 
Add honey and blend. Add shorten- 
ing and chocolate melted together. 
Add flour sifted with salt and bak- 
ing powder. Add nut meats. Pour 
into waxed-paper-lined 8-inch 
square pan. Bake in slow oven (325°) 
45 minutes. Cut in bars. Makes 18. 


Lemon Snow 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


2 tablespoons 4 cup lemon 
(2 envelopes) juice 
unflavored 1 teaspoon grated 
gelatine lemon rind 

% cup cold water 4 stiff-beaten 

2 cups hot water egg whites 


Y% teaspoon salt 14 cup sugar 
1 cup sugar 
Soften gelatine in cold water; dis- 
[ Turn to page 58 


EASY AS ONE—TWO—THREE 


1. Open a jar of FRENCH’S Mustard. Measure 
out a quarter cupful (4 tbsp.). 


CREAMIER 
SMOOTHER 


2. Take a half cupful of butter and soften to 
room temperature. 


3. Blend the mustard into the 
butter. Keep in ice box and 
use as a spread for 
sandwiches instead 
of plain butter. 


Make sandwiches they'll 
rave about! Hear them 
say “Gosh, what’s so 
extra good about this 
ham sandwich?” It’s 
the delicate spicy fla- 
vor of French's. 


For sandwiches of 
meat or cheese this 
spread is perfectly de- 
licious. French’s 
Mustard brings out a// 
the good meat flavor! 


LARGEST 
SELLING 

PREPARED 
MUSTARD 
IN U.S.A, 


Photograph by Hi Williams TODAY! 














BUY L7-Wring PEQUOTS 


ERE’S GOOD NEWS for people who 
hate to reduce their standard of 
living—as who doesn’t? 
Pequot Sheets will ease your 
budget, because they certainly will 
end replacement problems for years.* 


Yet, thrifty Pequots will probably 
improve your sleeping standards. 
Just take our famous non-rumpling 
feature. Ever think what joy to have 
smooth, fresh-seeming sheets night 
after night? Pequots resist mussing 
because they are exceedingly firm— 
tightly woven. The surface never 
grows fuzzy—stays crisp and cool. 

*Pequots exceed 

U. S. Government standards! 
You need never doubt how Pequots 
will wear! Every sheet is guaran- 
teed to exceed the high stand- 
ards set by the United States 
Government for its own 










purchases of heavy muslin sheets. 


Consistently, Pequots beat Gov- 
ernment standards. So says the U. S. 
Testing Company of New York, 
which has been testing Pequots for 
nearly 9 years. 


For more than four generations 
Pequot heavy muslin sheeting has 
been the construction that gives 
maximum service and satisfaction. 
To meet the needs of the Govern- 
ment and to provide the greatest 
economy for the homes of America, 
Pequot will devote its production to 
this one type of sheeting for “the 
duration?’ Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass. 


THE TAB MUST PROJECT 
—or itisn’t a Pequot! Only 
Pequot has projecting size St 
tabs, to help you saenion 
pick the size you 
want from your 
linen shelves. 




















Pitcher Parade 
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Irs EASY! Put personality in those summer drinks. We've 
lined up eight tinkling pitcher-drink harmonies, ready for 
any taste, occasion, or style. There’s a Victorian Cooler (No. 8), 
a quaint fluted pitcher of tart lemonade with rose geranium 
garnish. Cherubs’ Ambrosia (No. 7), is rich cold milk sprinkled 
with candy “red-hots,” in squat jug pitcher, easy pouring for 
chubby hands. For grand summer sipping, march to the page 
across with the pitcher and drink parade. 





The House on the Cover 


Here are two glimpses inside Mr. and Mrs. William 


Jenney’s home in Mandeville Canyon, Los Angeles 


By Karen Van Liew 








Photographs: Merge 


Here’s the cozy living-room of the house you see on the cover. It carries out 
the color theme of the exterior, with the wood-paneled walls tinted a lighter, 
softer shade of the lovely coral used on the front of the house. Ceiling and fire- 
place are painted an off-white, and the bookshelves are lined in softest blue. 
Grandmother’s Victorian sofa and three handsome Victorian chairs are Mrs. 
Jenney’s prize possessions which she features so well in their living-room 
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of Coolers 


I Ginger Fizz Streamliner: Crush 


1 small bunch mint; add 1 cup lem-’ 


on juice and 44 cup light corn sirup; 
chill 30 minutes. Strain. Add 1 
quart dry ginger ale or plain soda 
water and ice cubes. Garnish with 
lemon slices, cherries, and mint 
sprigs. Serve immediately. Serves 6. 


2 Minted Orange Freeze: Com- 
bine equal amounts of orange juice 
and dry ginger ale. Pour over 
cracked ice or cubes in glasses. Slit 
orange slice to center and hook over 
edge of each glass. Garnish with 
mint. Serve immediately. 


3 Frosted Grape Juice Classic: 
Mix 2 pints grape juice and 14 
cup lime juice; add 2 tablespoons 
sugar, and stir until sugar dissolves. 
Add 1 quart plain soda water and 
cracked ice or ice cubes. Garnish 
with lime slices and mint. Serves 10. 


4 Federal Freeze: Place 1 pint 
fruit sherbet in shaker; add 2 12- 
ounce cans (3 cups) chilled, un- 
sweetened pineapple juice. Shake 
until frothy. Serve at once. Serves 
4 to 6. Good with raspberry, lemon, 
lime, orange, or cranberry sherbet. 
A bit of lemon or lime juice may 
be added. 

Another shaker special, Citrus 
Cooler: Mix the juice of 2 lemons 
(44 cup) or juice of 2 limes (2 table- 
spoons), 2 cups orange juice, 2 table- 
spoons honey, and one egg white in 
shaker; add cracked ice or ice cubes 


By Fae Huttenlocher 


and 1 pint (2 cups) dry ginger ale. 
Shake until well blended and frothy. 
Garnish with lemon slices and mint. 
Serves 4 to 6. 


% Pioneer Summer Coffee: Make 
coffee double-strength, using 4 level 
tablespoons to each measuring cup 
of water. Pour immediately into 
ice-filled glasses. Serve with con- 
fectioners’ sugar; garnish with maple- 
flavored sweetened whipped cream. 


G Frosty Cranberry Fluff: Dis- 
solve 4 cup sugar in 4 cup boiling 
water; add 4% cup light corn sirup; 
cool. Add 2 cups (1 pint bottle) 
cranberry juice cocktail, 3 table- 
spoons lemon juice, and 1 cup orange 
juice; chill. Just before serving, add 
1 pint chilled dry ginger ale. Garnish 
with cherries or float orange or 
lemon slices. Serves 6 to 8. 





Co-operating with Better Homes & 
Gardens: 1, Heisey No. 4054 Slim 
Jim pitcher and glass; 2, Sharpe’s 
Raffia tumbler; pottery pitcher, 
Mary Rodney, New York City; 3, 
Imperial Pinched Swedish Modern 
glass; Kensington’s No. 7864 pitcher; 
4, Imperial Glass Federal pattern 
shaker and glasses; 5, Fostoria’s 
American pattern pressed pitcher and 
glass; 6, Fostoria’s Buttercup design 
pitcher and footed tumbler; 7, Dun- 
can’s Jasmine opalescent pitcher and 
glass; 8, Fenton’s Victorian Fluted 
Raspberry glass and pitcher. 
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Here’s an idea we couldn’t resist passing on. 
The Jenneys have worked it out to keep cur- 
rent magazines from cluttering up their life— 
it’s just a huge hanging shelf making a con- 
venient spot between rooms. Even young 
Reed Jenney is able to make good use of it 


SEE... aidty . . PAGE 69 




















RINSO’S A HONEY! IT 
GIVES WHITER WASHES AND 
SAVES WEAR AND TEAR 
ON MY WASHER, TOO! 











THESE DAYS, WHEN 
WE MUST PROTECT 
OUR WASHERS 
AND CLOTHES, ITS 
GRAND TO KNOW 
RINSO SAVES 









YOu'LL FIND 
RINSO KEEPS 
CLOTHES NEW- 
LOOKING EVEN 

AFTER DOZENS 
OF WASHINGS 








How to make clothes 


last longer in wartime 


@ In tub washing, Rinso’s active suds 
soak out dirt without hard scrubbing 
or boiling. Clothes often last twice as 
long washed this gentle way. Rinso is 
safe for washable colors. Recommended 
by the makers of 33 leading washers. 





































WE TOLD 
YOU RINSO 
LOOSENS 
DIRT EXTRA 
FAST! 


A 5-MINUTE RUN 
OF MY WASHER GETS )\ 
CLOTHES GLEAMING 
WHITE. MY, HOW 
THAT WILL SAVE 
MY MACHINE! 





IT CERTAINLY DO a 



























LOOK! EVEN GRIMY CLOTHES_ 
LIKE SHIRTS AND PLAY SUITS_ 
COME SPARKLING CLEAN 

FROM RINSO'S SPUNKY SUDS! 
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Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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Ulodeen BROADLOOM 


RUGS 


at SAVINGS 








Use 
Both Sides 18th Century 


Jus Send us Your 
Old Rugs, Clothing 


WE DO THE REST! It’s all so easy! 
Your materials are picked up at your 
door at our expense by Freight or 
Express—and a week later you can 
have [ai sensational savings] colorful, 
modern, deep-textured BrRoapLOooM 
Rvuas that are woven SEAMLEss and 
REVERSIBLE for double the wear— 

Any Width up to 16 ft. by Any Length 
—many sizes not offered elsewhere! 
YOUR CHOICE of all the up-to-date 
new colors and patterns: 61 Earl 
American, 18th Century floral, Oriental, 
Texture and Leaf designs, Solid colors, 
soft Tweed blends, dainty ovals. 


OL $O FACTORY 


To-vou! 
We Guarantee to satisfy or pay for 
your materials. You risk nothing by a 
trial. Our 68th year. Over two million 
customers. We have no agents. 

Write for America’s Greatest Money- 
Saving Rug Book—40 pages of on 5 
and model rooms. Shows how we shr 
merge, sterilize and reclaim wool in all 
kinds of rugs, clothing—bleach, 


respin, redye—and weave 
ugs. 





into New 








ag oe OLSON RUG CO. 


2800 N. Crawford Ave., CHICAGO, Dept. N-19. 
Gentlemen: Mail new catalog Free to: 


Sh FING ccconereccccoensseesevesnsencoaques 
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Don’t Apologize- 
Keep Your Borders 


Blooming 
[ Begins on page 26 } 


ferred—when they’re about ready to 
start blooming—to the hardy bor- 
ders. 

On many places the coldframe— 
so often left empty and unsightly 
after spring use—offers an idea! spot. 
Or a few feet of a row in the vege- 
table garden can be devoted to them. 
A small corner can be found some- 
where—it is surprising how many 
husky plants can be grown to bud- 
ding size in a space eight to 10 feet 
long and four or five wide. Or grow 
them on to blooming size in pots in a 
small lathhouse and insert a pot 
where you need color (“Good Gar- 
dens Are Made Under Lath,” 
November 1941). 


BiennialsAren’t Hard :Biennials are 
used most effectively in this Playland 
garden, as you can see by glancing 
at the photographs. Biennials, you 
know, are sort of halfway between 
annuals and perennials. You start 
em one year and get bloom the next. 
Contrary to general opinion, they 
aren’t difficult to grow, and they 
have two great advantages. First the 
work of growing them is done in late 
summer and fall, when you have 
more time than during the rush of 
spring work; secondly, many of them 
make sure-fire mass shows of color 
equaled by few perennials. Take a 
look for instance at the pink (be- 
hind the garden seat), purple, and 
white canterburybells, ie towering 
spikes of foxgloves, and the sweet- 
williams (in foreground), in the Play- 
land garden scenes, 

Most biennials can be started 
from seed about mid-August. More 
certain results can be attained, and 
time saved in the end, if seedlings of 
biennials are started in a coldframe. 
If that isn’t possible, start them in a 
specially prepared bed of fine soil 
three or four feet wide with boards 
along the edges, so that protection 
from heavy storms and broiling sun 
can be given with cheesecloth, mus- 
lin, or a slat shade placed above 
the bed. 

Most biennials germinate strongly 
and are easily handled. As soon as 
the seedlings are ready to transplant, 
they are set out in good soil, spaced 
three to six inches in rows about 
double the distance between plants. 
In September or October, or the 
following spring, they’re transferred 
to locations where they’re to bloom. 

Biennials you can easily handle 
include foxglove, canterburybell, 
sweetwilliam, hollyhock, wallflower, 
English Daisy, pansy, and viola. 





*To help you work out color 
schemes and succession of bloom for 
your borders, Better Homes & Gardens 
has prepared three leaflets: “Garden 
Combinations for Each Season,” 
gb 7, 4 cents; “17 Simple Plans for 
Flower Borders,” gb 2, 4 cents; and 
“How to Have a Succession of Bloom 
From Trees, Shrubs, and Peren- 
nials,” gb 3, 10 cents. Order by 
number from 6708 Meredith Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Easy, quick on 
better. Kerr mason Cops 


fit all mason jors...No 
rubber rings required. 
Buy and enjoy using 
Kerr Mason Today- 


waste NOTHING — C278 Evenjthing 
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DOOR-EASE 
STAINLESS STICK LUBRICANT 


EASES STICKING WINDOWS 


Use Door-Ease on windows, 
doors and drawers ons ee 
ea 
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Recipes for 
[ Begins on page 55 | 


solve in hot water. Add salt and 1 
cup sugar; stir until sugar dissolves; 
add lemon juice and rind. Chill un- 
til partially set; beat until frothy. 
Fold in egg whites beaten with re- 
maining sugar; chill until firm. 
Spoon into bowl. Serve with Cus- 
tard Sauce. Sprinkle with grated 
orange rind. Serves 8. Custard 
Sauce: Combine 4 beaten egg yolks, 
dash of salt, and 14 cup sugar. 
Gradually stir in 2 cups scalded milk. 
Cook over hot but not boiling wa- 
ter until mixture coats spoon, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from heat; 
add 1 teaspoon vanilla extract. Chill. 


Hot Raisin Scones 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


2 cups flour 3 tablespoons 


1 teaspoon salt shortening 
3 teaspoons 14 cup milk 
baking powder 1 beaten egg 
14 cup sugar 1% cup seedless 
raisins 


Sift flour with salt, baking powder, 
and sugar; cut in shortening until 
mixture resembles coarse crumbs. 
Mix milk and egg; add all at once; 
add raisins and mix just until dough 
follows fork around bowl. Turn out 
on lightly floured surface; knead 
gently 44 minute. Roll or pat 4 
inch thick and cut in 3-inch squares; 
then cut each square diagonally to 
form triangles. Bake on ungreased 
cooky sheet in hot oven (425° to 
450°) 10 to 12 minutes. Makes 24. 


Egg Surprise 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 
3 slices 
enriched bread 
1 1%4-ounce 


1 8-ounce pack- 
age American 
spreading 


cheese, sliced ass 
4 cup milk deviled ham 
4 teaspoon 3 hard-cooked 
chili powder eggs 


Heat cheese and milk in double 
boiler until cheese melts. Stir un- 
til smooth; add chili powder and 
beat well. Cut bread slices in half; 
toast and butter. Spread with 
deviled ham. Cut each egg length- 
wise into 4 slices; place 2 slices on 
each piece of toast. Arrange toast 
on hot platter; pour hot cheese 
sauce over top. Garnish with parsley. 








The Man Next Door 





My mother can be as high-pres- 
sure as any sales manager. Right 
now she wants everyone to eat up 
all the food she’s canned in glass 
jars so she can use the jars to can 
more food. 
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SO Good Meals 


Serves 3 to 6.—Mrs. E. A. Me- 

Manmon, Galveston, Texas. 
Canadian Potato Salad 

[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


2% cups diced, 
cooked potatoes 


1 cup diced celery 
1 cup chopped 


¥ to 1 teaspoon spinach 
salt 1 cup 
1 tablespoon mayonnaise 


chopped onion 


Season potatoes with salt. Add 
onion, celery, and spinach. Add 
mayonnaise and toss lightly until 
mayonnaise coats all vegetables. 
Serve on spinach. Garnish with crisp 
carrot and turnip sticks. Serves 6. 
—Mrs. W. J. Bradbury, Montreal, 
Canada. 


Quick Chop Suey 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 pound ground 
beef 
2 tablespoons fat 


2 tablespoons 
dark molasses 
14 cup cold 


134 cups boiling water 
water 2 tablespoons 
3 bouillon cubes cornstarch 


1 cup sliced onion 
2 cups celery, 
cut in strips 


2 tablespoons 
soy sauce 


Brown meat in fat. Add boi! ug 
water, bouillon cubes, soy sauce, and 
molasses. Add cold water gradually 
to cornstarch; stir until smooth; add 
to meat mixture and cook until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Add 
vegetables. Cover. Cook slowly 20 
minutes. Serve with hot rice or 
Chinese noodles. Serves 6.— Theresa 
M. Lessmeister, Peru, Ill. 


Lemon Ice With Melon Balls 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 cup hot water 34 cup lemon 


1 cup sugar juice 
1 tablespoon 2 cups cold 
lemon rind water 


Add hot water to sugar and lemon 
rind. Stir until sugar dissolves. Add 
remaining ingredients. Freeze in 
automatic refrigerator tray. Stir oc- 
casionally, using a fork. This should 
be dry and fluffy when frozen. Serve 
in chilled sherbet glasses, topped 
with melon balls or diced fruit. Gar- 
nish with mint. Serves 6 to 8.—A. 
Montgomery Huntington, New York 
City. 


Chili Mayonnaise 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


1 cup 1 tablespoon 
mayonnaise chili sauce 
14 teaspoon 16 teaspoon 
lemon juice confectioners’ 
1 teaspoon pre- sugar 


pared mustard 
Combine ingredients; blend well. 
Serve on lettuce. Makes 114 cups. 
Green Beans With Dill 
[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


3 to 4 cups 1 teaspoon dill 
julienne-cut seed 
green beans 14 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon Dash of pepper 
butter 2 tablespoons 

1 tablespoon flour cream 

1 tablespoon 1 teaspoon 
minced parsley vinegar 


2 tablespoons 
minced onion 


Cook beans in boiling, salted wa- 
ter 15 minutes or until tender. Drain; 
reserve 34 cup liquor. Melt butter; 
add flour and blend; add parsley, 
onion, and bean liquor; cook until 
thick. Add dill seed and seasonings. 
Simmer 5 minutes. Add _ beans, 
cream, and vinegar. Serve at once. 
Serves 6 to 8.—Mrs. Freda Sur, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


Molasses Apple Cake 


[A Tasting-Test Kitchen Endorsed Recipe] 


14 teaspoon salt 

11% teaspoons 
baking powder 

14 teaspoon soda 


1% cups thinly 
sliced apples 

34 cup light 
molasses 


14 cup hot water 1 teaspoon 

¥ cup shortening cinnamon 

1 egg l4 teaspoon 

19 cup sugar nutmeg 

2 cups flour 14 teaspoon 
cloves 


Simmer apples in molasses until 
tender; cool. Pour water over short- 
ening; cool; add egg beaten with 
sugar, then sifted dry ingredients 
and apple mixture; mix thoroly. 
Pour into waxed-paper-lined 9-inch 
square pan. Bake in moderate oven 
(350°) 40 minutes. Serve warm with 
Spice-Cream Fluff: Combine 1 cup 
heavy cream, whipped, 4 cup light 
molasses, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 
teaspoon cloves, and dash of salt. 


Fold lightly. 








[ Begins on page 12 | 


This year the b. g. has declined to 
go to her summer camp at all, and 
the b. b. consents to go for only one 
month instead of two. We don’t 
know whether this endorses the par- 
ental charm or the allure of the 
neighborhood gang. But we have a 
strong suspicion. 


+++ 


One way to discern which are the 
brightest children in the neighborhood ts 
to see which ones do their chalk work on 
your driveway instead of marking up 
their own. 


+++ 


“So far there hasn’t been a peep 
out of my brother-in-law,” con- 


ste. _. PAGE 69 


fides Phyllis Gowan, “since his 
wife went over the bills and proved 
that in the last five years fre has 
spent within $65 of as much on 
clothes as she has.” 


+++ 


It isn’t easy to make a nine-year- 
old boy understand how it’s going 
to help win the war if he’ll mow the 
front lawn instead of letting his 
father do it. 


+++ 


“It’s easy enough for our neighbor in 
the Colonial house to give up his sugar 
ration to the kids,” muses Les Gowan, 
“so long as he doesn’t have to tell ’em 
about the box of candy he keeps in his 
desk at the office.” 


—HARLAN MILLER 
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Packs in Vitamins! Stretches Food Budget! 
Takes No Sugar! 


And Just What the Family Goes 
For! It’s tangy, tasty...uses up left- 
overs...makes a glowing, vitamin- 
high luncheon dish. It’s only one of 
Mrs. Knox’s new-type recipes spe- 
cially selected to meet wartime de- 
mands and make meal-planning easy. 
Simply clip and mail coupon for 





KNOX SPREAD 


1 envelope Knox 
Gelatine 
1 lb. good butter 


Soften gelatine in % cup cold water. 
Then place in a dish of hot water. 
Stir until gelatine is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Cut butter into small pieces. 
Place in a dish over hot water until 
butter is quite soft. Do not melt. Grad- 
ually whip milk and dissolved gelatine 
into butter with a Dover egg beater 


1%, cup cold water 
1—14% oz. can evaporated 
milk (irradiated) 


your free booklets of these recipes. 

When You Make These Recipes, 
be sure to use Knox Gelatine. It’s 
all protein...no sugar, no flavoring. 
Ordinary gelatine dessert powders 
are about 4 protein, mostly artifi- 
cially flavored. Buy Knox in 4-env. 
package or economical 32-env. size. 


MRS. KNOX’s 
TOMATO ASPIC 
WITH VEGETABLES 


(Serves 6; uses % pkg.) 


l envelope Knox Gelatine 
% cup cold water 
2 cups canned or fresh 
tomatoes 
1% bay leaf, if desired 
% teaspoonful salt 
1 stalk celery 
Few grains cayenne or pepper 
1 tablespoonfu] mild vine 
or lemon juice 
114 cups mixed diced 
getables (raw carrots 


age; cooked beans 
corn, etc.) a 


1 tablespoonful onion juice 


gar 


ve 
cabb: 


Mix tomatoes, bay leaf, salt 
celery and cayenne or pepper. 
Simmer ten minutes Soften 
gelatine in cold water. Dis- 
Solve in hot mixture. Add 
vinegar, onion juice (extract- 
ed by grating onion). Strain 

Cool. When mixture begins to 
thicken, fold in diced vege- 

tables. Turn into mold rinsed 


se in cold water. Chill until 
irm. Unmold on greens, serve 
with mayonnaise. 


Cut Butter Bills! 


Save about 27¢* by making 2 lbs. 
grand spread using 1 |b. of good butter 






or electric mixer. After milk is thor- 
oughly beaten into butter, add salt to 
taste. If milk separates, keep on beat- 
ing until it is all mixed in. Pack into 
dish and place on ice or in cool place 
until hard. Keep in refrigerator when 
not in use. Coloring may be added. 


FOOD VALUE! Lots of it in 2 lbs. of this delicious spread. In 1 Ib. of butter you 
get butter fats, Vitamin A, some D; 1 can of milk gives Vitamin B Complex, 
Vitamin D, protein, butter fats, calcium. The envelope of Knox is pure protein. 


*Based on average prices. 


new 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


is Plain, Unflavored Gelatine 
All Protein, No Sugar 





Name.... 
Address } 


FREE! 4 NEW BOOKLETS! Al! with helpful | 
recipes and ideas to make today’s food ' 
problems easier. Read the titles. All sent FREE. ; 
Just sign and mail this coupon TODAY to Mrs. | 
Knox, Box 88, Johnstown, N. Y. ' 
1. Mrs. Knox’s “Top 20” booklet of recipes voted : 
most popular in family poll. - 
2. Mrs. Knox’s “Sugar-Less Desserts and Salads.” ' 
3. “Cut Butter Bills with Knox Spread”...dozens | 
of ways that this grand spread saves money. ; 
4.“The Knox Build-Up Plan.” Simple health and | 
diet suggestions to help you feel your best. Direc- | 
tions for drinking Knox Gelatine. - 
' 

' 








YOUR FUTURE HOME 


Planned to the last inch... NOW! 


terrace. . 


Be READY, when the time comes to build, with a perfect set of plans 
worked out in detail. Just picture that new home now. . 
. those quaint shutters, that clever door. . 


. atop a landscaped 
. the interior a triumph 


of perfection with the curving staircase and sunny breakfast nook. It’s fun to 


plan with the book “‘New Ideas for Building Your Home”? . 


. . 196 pages of 


pictures, floor plans, and descriptions of modern homes. Use the coupon to 


get your copy. 


es 


1 see HOTMIC 
Building WOULS 


aa 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 8108 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
; Please send me “New Ideas for Building Your 
© 4 mm, = Home.” Inclosed is 50c. 


Only 50c postpaid 





ADDRESS 
CITY 
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Plugs become loosened and 
electrical cords break with rough 
usage. That is bad at any time, but 
today it’s disastrous. New cords 
are scarce. Be careful of all your 
wiring to get the best use of elec- 
tricity during wartime. Keep extra 
fuse plugs handy. Use extension 


cords for more convenient use of 


lamps and appliances but don’t 
overload one outlet. 

Probably you'll want to im- 
prove your wiring after the war, 
so write now for General Electric’s 
booklet on rewiring, “The Poor 
Wife's Revenge.” It will help 
you plan. Address Section 
CDWG-258, General Electric Co., 
Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL ‘4; ELECTRIC 














KILLS ANTS 
“adhe FOR 10c Jesy 


JONES ANT KILLER — A sure way to RID 
your home and lawn of ANTS. 

For sale at all stores. 
JONES PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Little Home 
With a Big Welcome! 


Just five rooms large, this Bildcoest Gar- 


dened Home has mansion-sized hospitality 


By Joseph B. Mason 


SHOULD you be out on Oberlin 
Road in Hamden, Connecticut, 
some warm summer morning when 
windows are flung open to the breeze, 
you'll suddenly catch an aroma that 
sends you back thru the years to 
Grandmother’s kitchen. You’d know 
it anywhere—that mingled fra- 
grance of freshly baked rolls, spice 
cookies, and New England baked 
beans that meant “Company’s com- 
ing!” 

Follow the tantalizing smell and 
it'll lead you right to the shuttered 
front door of the C. L. Kents’ Bild- 
cost Gardened Home. Like the other 
small homes in the Wilmot subdi- 
vision (you’ve seen two of them in 
the April and June issues of Better 
Homes & Gardens), it’s shining with 
newness and originality. But you'll 
know in a whiff that this is a modern 
home with a pleasantly old-fashioned 
outlook on life. 

The Kents were hard to please 
when it came to a home. They 
wanted one that had individuality 


of style, homey charm, and an inside 
plan that was compact yet would 
lend itself to their expansive hospi- 
tality. And the house had to cost less 
than $6,000! As you can imagine, 
the Kents spent many a foot-weary 
day before they finally pulled up in 
front of this ingenious little home 
that’s the result of good teamwork 
between Architect Thure E. Olsen 
and Builder Thomas A. Laydon. 


Ir MRS. KENT has her way, your 
tour of the house will start with her 
favorite room—the cheery cream 
and red kitchen. It’s necessarily 
small, but saved from being cramped 
by an extension of several feet that 
carries it out to the garage. This 
small wing makes the house look 
larger from the outside, and gives 
the Kents room on the inside for 
such conveniences as a_ breakfast 
table, broom closet, and unbroken 
line of work counters. Those long 
counters, combined with deep stor- 
age cabinets and good equipment, 
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© Call it charm if you will, but the Kents’ 
Bildcost Gardened Home has a home- 
like air that’s mighty appealing. Good 
proportions, low lines, and a skillfully 
designed wing save it from the boxy 
look that spoils many small houses 
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LIVING-ROOM | . 
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BEDROOM 
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BATH 





-§ GARAGE 
o-I"x 18-6 








“The Cost of Home 
Insulation can be repaid 
by the Savings on Fuel” 


U.S. Bureau of Mines Circular No. 7/66 
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Not every cat has a home with close-up 
attractiveness, Jackie might think as 
he suns on the front steps. The windows 
and front door are related by identical 
shutters and molding; walls built of 
rough-hewn shingles; eaves trimmed by 
wide banding; door topped with glass 
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make whipping up a company din- 
ner easy for capabie Mrs. Kent. 

The Kents are just as pleased with 
the way living- and dining-rooms 
open into each other so they can be 
veed either together or separately. 
By throwing them together, Mrs. 
Kent says she’s served as many as 
20 people at church affairs held in 
her own home. Such large-scale hos- 
pitality is supposed to have disap- 
peared with the old front parlor, but 
it’s characteristic of the Kents that 
they’d find a modern home to accom- 
modate such old-time graciousness. 

Back of the three front rooms is a 
convenient central hall that insu- 
lates front-of-the-house noise from 
the two bedrooms. The bathroom, 
stairs to the unfinished second floor 
and basement, and two closets (one 
for coats and one for linens) are all 
located along this hall. The bath- 
room, you’ll notice, is back-to-back 
with the kitchen so plumbing can 
be economically shared. 

For a house of its [ Turn to page 62 


see... Sfitk 
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Plan Your New Home Now! 


If you’re a defense worker in 
a defense area, you can build 
this “Sunder $6,000” Bildcost 
Gardened Home now. Most 
of you Better Homes & Gar- 
dens families, however, can’t 
build now because of war- 
time restrictions. But now’s 
the time to plan and save for 
your home. Do it by putting 
this Bildcost story in your 
home scrapbook and enough 
of your regular savings in 
War Savings Bonds (ear- 
marked “Our New Home’’) 
to finance it. This way your 
home can be completely 
planned and paid for when 
the time to build comes! See 
page 62 for complete cost and 
plan details of this Bildcost.» 
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Rock Woot 
INSULATION 





The government urges home in- 
sulation, both for conserving vital 
fuels and for easing the burden on 
transportation. Shipment of coal 
and oil may be seriously handi- 
capped by fall; therefore it is ex- 
tremely important that you - 
your fuel early and INSULA 
NOW to cut consumption to the 
minimum. 


| pe —“éo) ~ADDRESS_ 


CITY 
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CAREY Rock Wool Insulation 
pays for itself in savings. With it, 
you can depend upon reducing 
your fuel needs up to 30%. Apart 
from the fuel savings, this fireproof 
insulation keeps the home warmer 
in winter, eliminates drafty floors, 
lessens danger from colds. Also 
contributes to the summer com- 
fort of war workers who must get 
their rest in daylight hours. 

Mail coupon today for reprint of the 
Bureau of Mines Circular and Carey book 


“There’s No Place Like An Insulated 
Home.” Address Dept. N 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Company, Lid. 
Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 
















Like to Earn Some 


EXTRA MONEY? 


Here's an easy way. Today homemakers 
everywhere are looking for guidance and ad- 
vice for living under today’s changing con- 
ditions—the kind of help that Better Homes 
& Gardens can give them. Your friends and 
neighbors are among these people who need 
this inspirational magazine, and you can sell 
them subscriptions and earn extra dollars for 
your own spending money. For more informa- 
tion write Better Homes & Gardens, 6608 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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No More Damage from Contheeation 
or Sweating Pipes, Tanks, Ceilings, 
Walls, Water Softeners and Air Ducts 


A SURE CURE 
no} rip >) )eup castly applied with whisk 


broom, brush or trowel to 


metal, concrete, brick, wood, plaster, composi- 
tion. Insulates and prolongs ‘life of pipe or any 
metal by preventing rust and corrosion. 


Produces a permanent, stucco-like finish that 
uires no maintenance. Can be painted ony 


lor. A gallon covers about 30 ft. a me! 


pipe. 
Get at Hardware, Plumbing, Mill Supply Deal- 


ers or send $1.90 direct for I gal. prepaid. 
Circular Free 


J. W. MORTELL €0., 528 Burch St, Kankakee, I 












PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 
—also kills Lice and Ticks 


255 ann 50 

















*PROTECTION* 


for 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


Prolong the life of your 
Burroughs Machines 
with genuineBurroughs 
Mechanical Service. 
Work guaranteed. Call 
the Burroughs office 


near you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 






























What is the matter 

With gadabout Gwen? 
Moping in bed 

Though it’s way past ten! 


Even if it is one of those “certain 
days,”’ don’t waste it moping. Take 
a tip about keeping comfortable from 
that amazing 3-out-of-4 verdict... 





Gwen be clever 
Gwen be wise! 

3-out-of-4 ought to 
Open your eyes! 


“Modess is softer!” voted 3 out of 
every 4 women in a nationwide test.* 
So try Modess, Regular or Junior 
sizes. You'll like the new Boudoir 
Box, too. No tell-tale name need show 
on your closet shelf. 


From its print design you'd never guess 
That the Boudoir Box contains Modess! 


3 out of every 4 voted 


Modess 
softer 


#Get the full details of the Softness Test! Write 
The Personal Products Corp., Milltown, NewJersey, 














A Little Home With 
a Big Welcome! 
[ Begins on preceding page | 


size, the bedrooms are ample and 
have large, well-spaced windows for 
good ventilation. Summer heat isn’t 
much of a problem for the Kents, 
tho, for Builder Laydon put four 
inches of insulation in the attic floor 
when he was finishing the house. 
And, with the same thoroness, he 
saw to it that all the windows were 
tightly weatherstripped and the 
basement waterproofed. 

Every time the Kents come home 
from a church social or evening at 
the movies, they’re thrilled all over 
again at the homey good looks of 
their house. More enjoyable still, 
tho, is staying home to share its 
attractiveness and effortless hospi- 
tality with their friends. 


How much will 
it eost to build? 


We’ve prepared a list of all materials needed 
to build this house. Using this list, your archi- 
tect, building-raaterial dealer, or builder can 
figure the exact cost to you. We can’t accurately 
state that cost here because building costs are 
higher in some communities, lower in others. 
Send 6 cents for this list. Use coupon below. 
You are in no way obligated. 

The list of materials is only one part of Better 
ere @& Gardens’ Bildcost Service. If the cost 

— and Dy decide to build this house, we'll 

you the necessary plans, specifications, 
and contract forms for the nominal price of $5 
for one set, $2.50 for additional sets. For 
practicable purposes, three sets are necessary— 
one for your architect, contractor, and yourself. 


B I LIZOS Better Homes & Gar- 


dens’ Bildcost Service 

ane. v. s. Paz. ovr, i 2 Meeular feature of 
matter where you live—East, West, North, or 
South—there’s a Bildcost Gardened Home for 
ou and your family. Send 25 cents for the Better 
lomes Gardens k of Bildcost Gardened- 

Home Plans. In it are descriptions of more than 
70 homes designed by outstanding architects. 
The construction of all Bildcost homes conforms 
to Federal Housing Administration standards. 


v 


Better Homes & Gardens 
7608 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


[] Send me the List of Materials to 
enable me to learn the exact cost to 
build Bildcost Home No. 1208 in 
my own community. | inclose 6 
cents (or two 3-cent stamps). 


_] Send me your Book of Bildcost Gar- 
dened-Home Plans and the List of 
Materials for Bildcost No. 1208. 
| inclose 31 cents. 
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Home-Owner 


Once give your heart up to a house 
And you are neither man nor mouse. 
You’re just a slave in working jeans 
Who fixes faucets, puts up screens, 
Stores storm windows, mows the lawn 
Beginning at the crack of dawn. 
You hoe and hammer, prune and paint 
And if you murmur a complaint 
Your home just gives its head a toss 
And tells you flatly “I’m the boss!” 
—May Richstone 








A 
MATTER 
OF 
PENNIES 





Most mothers are amazed at the 
pleasant results of shampooing a 
child’s hair regularly with Packers 
Tar Soap. And even more surprised 
at the cost! For shampoos with 
Packers average less than a 
penny—about one-fourth the cost 
of bottled shampoos! 


Packers has been a favorite for 
seventy-two years. It’s so depend- 
able, so safe, so pleasant. Its rich 
pine-cone color—its refreshing piney 
fragrance . . . its snow-white lather 
that cleanses so gently and rinses so 
easily . . . make it a shampoo the 
whole family thoroughly enjoys! 

Get Packers—soon—at your drug 
or 10-cent store. Large 
25¢ and 10¢ cakes. 











(Others: 3c a print, plus lc for developing 
roll 6-Exposure Roll, 19c, etc., postpaid 
Minimum charge, 10c a roll.) VALUABLE 
EXPOSURE METER FREE with FIRST 
ORDER. Magna-Prints are brilliant—will 
never fade! Prints are approximately 3”x4” 
from standard film 17%”x2\%” or smaller, 
or approximately 3°x5” from 24%4”x3\4”", 
depending on film shape Square sizes pro- 
jonate — larger sizes printed contact. 
Send roll and coin today: WONDAY FILM 
SERVICE, WILKINSBURG, PENNA. 




















NOTICE—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay trarsrorta- 
tion charges unless the advertiser quotes a “‘prepaid 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern trans 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 
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The aim of "Stitch in Time’’ 
service is to keep your present 
heating plant operating ef- 
ficiently for the duration. Thus it 
helps prevent material-wasting break- 
downs promote fuel economy, provide 
ealthful heat—all vital to Victory. 


DELCO-HEAT Doethe Gob Bates 


See ye Minute Man Delco-Hea 
dealer today. He is listed _in your 
local Classiked Telephooe Directory 
under “Oil Burners,” “Stokers,” 

or lee pois 


A 
DELCO APPLIANCE owision 9 








“We're Building 


A few months before Pearl Harbor 
we found it. At least a hundred years 
of living had given character to the 
little three-times-added-to white 
house. Hardy pioneers had cleared 
the ground and started our flower 
garden. It now abounds with mock- 
orange, yellow roses, single peonies, 
fragrant cinnamon pinks, and fairy 
narcissus. 

When we look off to the green 
hills that surround the place, the 
sturdy stone fences that have stood 
the test of other wars, the bent old 
apple trees that have blossomed 
many years—we know there is a 
future. ... 

Of course, we had planned many 
improvements. On page 14 of our 
BHS&G scrapbook was just the ter- 
race that would do justice to that 
view in the valley. On page 16 was 
the bathroom that would fit under 
the eaves. We will have them! Soon! 

In the meantime we are making 
monthly installments on our future 
—buying War Savings Bonds. Some 
day I will send you a picture of our 
stronghold.—Mrs. Charles N. John- 
ston, East Hartford, Connecticut 


Service Star ... Rented House 


Dear Editors: Sometimes I think 
the most important truth in life is the 
fact that, contrary to the old adage, 
there IS a tomorrow. 

With a better tomorrow in mind, 
my wife and I are making our plans. 
As with most people, our thoughts 
and plans center around our home, 
and when I read your splendid 
article “Listen, Son... ” in July 
Better Homes & Gardens, it served to 
emphasize the basic ideas by which 
we ourselves are now living. 

For several years we have talked 
about and planned for our own 
home. Finally, we secured a parcel 
of ground, inside the limits of our 
little city but not far from a quiet, 
pretty lake—then we chose Better 
Homes & Gardens’ Bildcost Plan No. 
706. We ordered the drawings and 
specifications—then came WAR. 

Suddenly our plans, our way of 
life, were changed. I now spend long 
hours on the night shift in a defense 
plant, my wife is doing Red Cross 
work, taking first aid, and is an 
assistant air-raid warden—our only 
child is serving his country on a 
foreign shore. 

But there is TOMORROW. So 
we are doing without the refrigerator 
we had intended to buy ... raising a 
victory garden on our lots, setting 








Slide, Budget, Slide! 


foolishness,” he announced. “‘When 
we put money in the ‘Taxes’ com- 
partment, for instance, there it stays 
until tax time. We can’t dip into it 
for theatre tickets or dinner parties. 
And no fair sticking 1.0.U.’s in the 
slot!” 


Tue theory was excellent, but the 
Dithertons found their style con- 
siderably cramped by the ironclad 
limitations of the box-budget. The 
two upper compartments, “FHA 
Payments-Insurance” and “Taxes- 
Interest,” received their quota each 
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Today for Tomorrow” [ Begins on page 15 | 






out flowers, trees, and shrubs. . . and 
every month we buy a War Savings 
Bond at least as large as 10 percent 
of our income. 

We’re thankful there are such 
things as War Savings Bonds which 
bring nearer the time when we can 
take the silver service star out of the 
window of a rented house and be a 
family united in our dream home. 

In the name of freedom, we thank 
you for the inspiration of “Listen, 
Son... ”’—Glen Garwood, Brighton, 
Michigan 


buying War Savings Bonds regularly. 

At the same time we’re planning 
for our future—in fact, our country’s 
future, which only the true Ameri- 
can home can bring.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Cooper, Northfield Village, 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


For Soldier-Son 


Dear BH&G: “Listen, Son...” is 
just what the men and women of 
America need, particularly the 
countless young couples who are 
starting out on Army shoestrings. 
Young brides are moving from town 
to town as their soldier-husbands go 
from camp to camp. 

They’re sweet, full of the love of 
life—but unthinking about the 
future. They can have no permanent 
homes now and need something as 
directly to the point as “Listen, 
Son...” to help them. Few even 
think of War Savings Bonds as wise 
and patriotic mediums thru which 
they may have their own homes 
when peace comes. 

Since our home is completed, our 
bond purchases fall into two classes: 
those which we consider life-peace- 
freedom insurance, and those laid 
away for possible use of our soldier- 
son after the war. 

Every World War father must 
realize what may be ahead of his 
soldier-son in the difficult readjust- 
ment period following this war. It is 
to be of some help to our own special 
soldier that our second packet of 
bonds is being tucked away—to give 
him a financial boost if he needs it. 
*Twill be small recompense to him 
for the pride we feel in his having 
done his job for God and country. 

—Louise Price Bell, Tucson, 


Arizona 


We're Not Finished Yet 


Dear Editor: After reading “Lis- 
ten, Son...” I couldn’t help but sit 
down and tell you how much 
Systematic saving has brought us. 

It will soon be six years since we, 
a young bride and groom, came to 
Chicago. One month of living in a 
small, noisy, expensive apartment 
and we began to plan for a home of 
our Own. . . 

We worked hard, planned hard, 
saved our pennies. On May 3, 1941, 
we moved into our new Cape Cod 
cottage in a friendly village five 
miles west of Chicago’s city limits. 

Our little home looked pretty 
forlorn ... but by July 4 a drive was 
in and the yard leveled. By Septem- 
ber the combination garage, laun- 
dry, furnace room, and workshop 
was completed on the inside. In 
November we put knotty pine on 
one wall in our living-room... . 

Oh no! We’re not finished yet. 
The present bedroom will be the 
dining-room when we complete the 
upstairs; we haven’t purchased all 
our maple furniture; and we are 
planning a delightful screened porch. 
For this we’re saving religiously, 


Won’t you write us a letter about YOUR plans? 


Your PLANS are of vital interest to the many Better Homes @& 
Gardens families now planning their future. Won’t you share 
them? 

Just write us a letter, telling what you are doing today about 
tomorrow. Don’t forget to tell how you are making War 
Savings Bonds a part of your plans. 

For each letter we are able to print we'll award $5 in War 
Savings Stamps. For the letter judged best we’ll award a $25 
War Savings Bond. 

Entries must be postmarked not later than midnight, August 
31. All letters become the property of Better Homes & Gardens. 

Address: Today and Tomorrow, Better Homes G Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








with visions of filet mignon before 
her eyes, she would open the “ Food- 
Clothing” door and discover just 
enough cash on hand for a modest 
portion of chipped beef. And more 
than once Mr. Ditherton, after 
peeking thru the portals of “Health- 
Recreation,” regretfully declined an 
invitation to play poker with the 
boys at the Indoor Sportsmen’s 
Club. Both the Dithertons found it 
tantalizing to reflect that only a thin 
wall of metal separated the fullness 
of Fixed Charges from the emptiness 
of Variable Charges, and they re- 
sented the smug self-sufficiency of 
the two upper compartments that 


[ Begins on page 8 | 


week as a matter of course. They 
represented Fixed Charges. And the 
two lower compartments, “ Food- 
Clothing” and “Health-Recrea- 
tion,” got what was left over. But 
somehow it was never enough. They 
represented Variable Charges—and 
boy, did they vary! One day they 
might be bulging with crisp, green 
currency, and the next day they 
might contain only a baby’s handful 
of pennies. 

The brown money predominated, 
however. Mrs. Ditherton often felt 
like Old Mother Hubbard when, 


see. . aft. 
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had planned 
To wed within the year, 


Her gay romance was 
nearly wrecked. 
The reason? Lend an ear: 








1. Her false teeth, scrub them 
as she might, 
Got dingy, dull and dirty; 


Twixt “Denture Breath” and 
ruined smile, 
They made her “old” at thirty. 





Aud True Laue 


Although Miss Gertrude Gaines } 


2. “Get POLIDENT!” 
her dentist said, 
“Its no-brush, no scrub action 


Makes plates and bridges 
‘look like new 
Gives instant satisfaction.” 


4 Sostraightway Gertgot POLIDENT. 


Her wedding? Very nice! 


THE MORAL: 
All who wear false teeth 
Should take the same advice! 


CLEAN PLATES, BRIDGES WITH 


POLIDENT 


ALL DRUG STORES, ONLY 30¢c 








NOTICE—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transporta- 
tion charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 














‘Whos Who... 
): sud WHOSE ? 


AT SCHOOL CASH’S NAMES TELL! 
No boy or girl should go to school 

4 this year without all clothing and 
belongings marked with Cash's WOVEN Names. 
They insure positive identification. Needed at home, 
too—and in the Army, Navy or Nursing Service. 
Cash's are WOVEN—not printed—accept no substi- 
tute. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH'S, or write us. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us 15c for 1 doz. of 


your FIRST name and sample of NO-SO 
for attaching without sewing. 


CASH’ § cs 402 Chestnut St., Se. Norwalk, yo MH 


p= Ag Gramercy Place, Les A 
reg, — 5° 6 doz.s2. 





« or 122 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
NAMES 





seth 25¢ 


Cement 


] 22 12 3 


BASEMENT DAMP? § 


SOLVAY 
AIR-DRYETTE,**” 


and 
SOLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


-. Ends dampness 
condensation,mold, 
rusting, in game 
rooms, closets, 
vaults, dark rooms, work shops. Thou- 
sands in use. Small, compact, inexpen- 
sive. Sold only with Solvay Calcium 
Chloride. Send for descriptive literature 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 

SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Dept. 145, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y 
\ *PATENT PENDING 
























HOMAS 


ANY SIZE - ANY TYPE - 





TOMORROW’S HOMES WILL BE 


precision-suitr HOMES 






OTE 





ANYWHERE 





TODAY, we're filling war orders. 
Tomorrow—we'll have an important 
announcement for home owners. May 
we put you on our mailing list? 





HOMASOTE COMPANY 











TRENTON, N. J 











BEVERAGE 


OT only the youngsters, but grown- 
ups as well, smack their lips and 
smile when mother serves cooling, thirst- 
quenching Kool-Aid. Full flavored, tart 
and tasty, it is truly summer’s most sat- 
isfying treat. Why not try this thrifty 
beverage right away? And while you are 
at it, be sure to see recipes on package 
for delicious Kool-Aid Frozen Dessert 
and Kool-Aid Frozen Suckers. The handy 
“10 Drink’ package fits your purse, in 
size and in price. So stock up... Buy and 
try all seven flavors! 


At Your brocer 








Slide, Budget, Slide! 
[ Continued from preceding page | 


held their hoard inviolate until the 
end of the month. 


THen one day Mrs. Ditherton 
came home with determination in 
every chin. “Listen,” she said, con- 
fronting her husband, “there’s a hat 
at Feebelmyers that is simply made 
for me. I tried it on today and had 
them put it aside. But it’s on a sale; 
they won’t hold it after tomorrow. 
And I mean to have that hat, budg- 
et or no budget!” 

“How much is it?”’ inquired Mr. 
Ditherton. 

“Tt’s $9.50,” she announced de- 
fiantly. 

“Well, take a look in the box,” 
said Mr. Ditherton without enthusi- 
asm. “There was only about five 
bucks in ‘Food-Clothing’ the last 
time I looked.” 

Mrs. Ditherton picked up the 
budget box and unlocked the lower 
left-hand drawer. A fat green bou- 
quet,of bills tumbled out, accom- 
panied by a silvery cascade of coins. 

*‘Whee-oo!”? Mr. Ditherton whis- 
tled. “Why, I had no idea—hey, 
wait a minute!” 

But Mrs. Ditherton was busily 
counting the bills. ““Twenty—twen- 
ty-five—thirty—fort—” 

“Hold on!” he interrupted. “Do 
you realize what you’ve done? 
You’ve opened the ‘FHA Payment- 
Insurance’ compartment instead of 
‘Food-Clothing.’ The box was up- 
side down!” 

Crestfallen, Mrs. Ditherton stared 
at the money. Then slowly she be- 
gan putting it back in the box. There 
were tears in her eyes. “It was too 
good to be true,” she said softly. “I 
—TI might have known—” 

“There, there.” He patted her 
shoulder consolingly. “It had me 
fooled for a minute, too, and I know 
just how you feel. But don’t take it 
too hard. We’ll find a way to get 
you that hat somehow.” 


Ano it was at this moment that 
inspiration came to Mr. Ditherton. 
Dashing down cellar, he returned 
with a hammer and chisel, opened 
the doors of the budget box, and 
began cutting away the partitions 
separating the four compartments. 
In a few minutes the job was done. 

“Now, here’s the idea,” explained 
Mr. Ditherton, shutting the four 
doors. “‘Suppose it’s time to pay the 
taxes. We simply tilt the box so that 
all the money slides into the “Taxes- 
Interest’ compartment, and take out 
as much as we need. Suppose we 
decide to take a trip to the seashore. 
We tilt the box toward ‘Health- 
Recreation’—and there’s our ex- 
pense money, right in its place. 

“You say you want a new hat in a 
hurry? Very well. Abracadabra! 
Presto, change-o!” Mr. Ditherton 
stood the box on edge and tipped it 
slightly; there was a jingling, rustling 
sound. ““There you are, m’dear, just 
open the ‘Food-Clothing’ door, and 
help yourself. You'll find enough 
there to buy a half dozen hats. 
What’s more,” he concluded tri- 
umphantly, holding the box poised 
on one corrier with only his finger tip 
supporting it, “this is one budget 
that really balances!’ 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


Now’s the time to create those 
easily built, attractive additions to 
the comforts of your outdoor living- 
room, your pall n. Here are com- 
plete, accurate, easily followed work- 
ing drawings to make their building 
a simple matter: 


Easy-to-Build Working 
Drawing: 


No. 20 Barrel Beverage Cart. Two lids 
slide back to reveal a capacious hold for 
glasses and bottles...............- 1 

No. 19 Beverage Barrow. Cleverly designed 
to carry drinks to the garden, with re- 
movable trays to permit use as a wheel- 
barrow for garden work............ 10c 

No. 6 Campeche Couch. A garden lounge 
chair to go on wheels where you want it, 
“Ty y Sera peer 10c 

No. 5 Triple-Purpose Playhouse. Garage 
for bicycles and toy autos, tool shed, or 
workshop, and stove heated. Easily 
followed working drawings......... 15e 

Order leaflet mc-1, Easy to Build, picturing 
and describing many items to make in 
your home workshop............... 6c 

The following garden-table designs are 
solidly built for the outdoors. Each has ap- 
ropriately designed umbrella and chairs. 

Working drawings, each 10c— 

Easy to Build: 

No. 24A Garden Table 

No. 24B Stump Table 

No. 24C Trellis Table 

No. 24D Barrel-~Type Garden Table 

Outdoor Fireplace Design No. }2. Has a 
grill conveniently high for cooking, and 
in back an oven where rolls, buns, and 
other foods keep warm while the steaks 
broil. Working drawings........... 

Leaflet bj-2 illustrates and describes 14 pi com 
designs for out ‘oor fireplaces available 
at 25e each. Order leaflet bj-2, Little 
Book of Outdoor Fireplaces...... 10c 


Big-Little Garden Helpers 


af6 Your Primrose Questions An- 
EF renee Fe Ee Pe Pe te 
af 4 Your Sedum Questions Answered. 4c 
ac 21 How to Grow Vegetables........ 10c 
bg gt od to Grow Currants and Goose- 
OS Pe PEPE er Tree 4c 
af3 The Best of the Hardy Asters..... 4c 
gaci2 Bulbs for Fall Planting. A chart 
showing color, height, depth to plant, 
and the best combinations with other 
EP RE ae Eee 4c 
afs eee All Summer From Bulbs. 6c 
gh 3 How to Arrange Cutflowers....... 6c 
6251 Garden Games, Puzzles, and Cha- 
rades. For a garden party........... 4c 
ac7 Your Lawn Questions Answered. 
New lawns, old ones; grass seed mixtures 
aod sun and shade; weed control. = 


Better Foods 


Foods Dictionary. If hotel menus baffle you, 
foreign bills of fare have you stumped, 
and cook books discuss items not in your 
vocabulary, this dictionary was made 
| ere re ee 10c 

Recipes From Man to Man. 44-page manu- 
al in masculine cookery, including tempt- 
ing camp cookery and favorite = 

4.39 omaiician Treat From Head to Foot be 

bf 14 Mother-Saving Dishes From the 


Emergency Shelf................. de 
bf 11 Timetable for Canning Fruits -— 

CD. sc SGuie 4ac0n0eeeas 8-059 
8. BO GE BIB 60 6.00 cccttarsncracs a 


7.41 Best-Ever Sherbets, Ices, Frappes.4c 
bf 3 How to Make Delicious Jellies... .4c 
8.35 Jellies and Preserves, Oh SO Good.4c 
7.38 It’s the Berries—for Breads and 


Desserts 
5.39 Main Dishes for Summer Meals. . 
7.39 Meats—All Summer Long........ ‘ae 
8.37 Tomatoes Take Prizes 
9.36 Hostessing With Sunday Suppers. 4c 
8.39 Chiffon Pies in Fluffy Perfection . . 4c 


Home Furnishing and Building 


Your Rooms—Their Plans and Furniture 
Arrangement. A handbook of the 
fundamentals in room arrangement for 
comfort and hospitality............ Oc 

Home-Furnishing Ideas. Here’s a 170-page 
guide to home furnishing and decorating, 
with hundreds of full- -~ Be and black and 
white pictures and diagrams........ 50c 

Bildcost Gardened-Home Plans. Com- 
plete details of Bildcost Plan. 70 home 
plans described, all FILA construction- 
approved, to help in planning the home 
you'll build eventually............ 2 

Well-Dressed Windows. This booklet will 
help you with your curtaining, and 
drapery problems, whether you have 
ready-mades or custom-mades...... 25e 


Address All Orders to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


7108 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, la. 





Worriers Are 


Family Termites 
[ Begins on page 78 | 


the children began public speaking. 
They were required to give ex- 
temporaneous talks in class and later 
in the year address the entire school 
at morning assembly. ‘“The teacher 
may call on me any day,” Tommy 
confided, ‘“‘and I won’t know what 
to talk about. It scares me some- 


> 


thing awful! 


I HEAVED an exaggerated sigh of 
relief. ““Whew!” I said. “Is that the 
trouble? Heavens, Tommy, I was 
afraid it wes something seriovs!” 
And when Tommy protested that 
nothing could be more serious, [ 
pooh-poohed his worry. 

“Come on,” I said, “you stand up 
straight, over there by the table, and 
tell me about your dog Blackie fol- 
lowing you to school.” After some 
argument I got Tommy to tell me 
the dog story in formal fashion, as 
he would tell it to the class. 

“Now wait a minute,” I said. “I 
have some youngsters not far from 
your age; they'll be interested in 
Blackie’s adventures. I want you to 
tell them the story.” 

I called my children in and Tom- 
my told them the tale, standing very 
straight and receiving his young 
audience’s plaudits with obvious 
pride. 

“Well,” I assured him, “your 
class at school is going to be just as 
interested in Blackie as we were. 
When the teacher calls on you, tell 
the story just the way you told it to 
us.” 

Tommy nodded. There was an 
eager light in his eyes. 

The following day Tommy went 
to the teacher of his own accord and 
asked her when she was going to 
make him speak. With a twinkle in 
her eye Miss G. said she’d see—and 
called on Tommy that very day. He 
gave the dog speech with great en- 
thusiasm. ‘The applause more than 
came up to expectations and Tom- 
my’s worries were over. He liked his 
school again! 


Tue two steps which were neces- 
sary to cure young Tommy of his 
obsessing worry are essential in any 
case. First find out what the person 
is worrying about. Then persuade 
him to face the thing he is afraid of 
and conquer it. 

Parents are no more omnipotent 
in knowing how to combat every- 
thing that worries them than are 
their chldren But they should 
possess common sense. A wife who, 
like Mrs. Jenkins, is worried about 
the increasing inadequacy of her 
husband's income should be able to 
figure out some practical means of 
earning more money or spending 
less. Just facing the situation square- 
ly and planning, in a common-sense 
way, will decrease the worry im- 
mediately. 


Bur occasionally a father or 
mother will encounter a world force 
or condition which is completely 
beyond his control. Nobody—that 
is, nO One man or woman—can pre- 
vent Hitler from trying to conquer 
the world. No one can prevent the 
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enormous taxes we now must face. 
No ordinary citizen can stop the 
draft, keep a son at home if he is 
called for army duty, or put an end 
to the war. But any ordinary citizen 
can keep himself from worrying 
about these things. Every parent, 
every husband, wife, and loyal 
family member who hopes for a 
better home should keep himself or 
herself from taking personally these 
national and international condi- 
tions which none of us can alter. If 
you start worrying, not only you but 
also your entire family will suffer. 


One of my best friends recently 
let the war and its threat to America 
get under his emotional skin. This 
chap was one of the most courageous 
officers in the American army during 
the First World War. He won several 
citations, was the only man of his 
company who survived an advance 
which he led in the Argonne Forest. 
But a year ago he began to worry. 
Everything seemed to be going 
wrong, nationally and international- 
ly. He developed heart trouble. 
Reading the newspaper made it 
worse every morning. 

Finally the doctors told him he 
had to quit work. This increased his 
worry a hundredfold. 

His wife was worrying lest he die 
and Kent knew it. 

His son was worrying lest he 
might have to quit school and Dad 
realized that, also. 

His daughter, who was about to 
be married, began worrying about 
her trousseau and her wedding plans 
and she took no pains to conceal it 
from her father. 

Kent’s heart grew worse—he 
couldn’t sleep. His private worries 
about world affairs had raised a 
bumper crop of family worries about 
personal affairs, a vicious circle from 
which there seemed no escape. It 
had to be broken and the spot to 
break it was where it began. Kent 
had to stop worrying about things 
he couldn’t change. 

With a little psychological help 
he cured himself in less than a week. 


Kent, mind you, was normal, 
not neurotic. All he had to do was 
change his own attitude, attack his 
real dangers and stop running away 
from imaginary ones. Following the 
formula, he first had to discover 
what he actually feared. It wasn’t 
Hitler, nor President Roosevelt’s 
political policies. Kent was afraid, 
really, that he couldn’t adapt to new 
world conditions, of which he 
violently disapproved. But he had 
to face those conditions, realize that 
they were inevitable and set himself 
to meet them, however bad they 
might be. 

The moment he did that he ex- 
perienced relief from worry and a 
return of self-confidence. He has 
stopped worrying about world af- 
fairs and is attending to his own. He 
is back at his job, doing better work 
than he has for years. His family 
have stopped worrying too; they 
have recovered their loyal, un- 
questioning confidence in Dad. 


Avutts as well as children fre- 
quently need a superior being who 
can show them how to meet dangers 
which are strange and overwhelm- 
ing. Children usually trust their 
parents. But whom can the parents 
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MILK-BONE food 
helps dogs in 


two important ways! 






First —Milk-Bone Dog Biscuit furnishes 
dogs with Vitamins A, Bi, D, E, and G 
... food elements necessary to keep them 
alert, happy, and well. Milk-Bone is made 
with nourishing milk * high protein beef 
meat meal ¢ yeast * fish liver oil * whole 
wheat flour * vital minerals and proteins! 


And Second—Milk-Bone provides exercise 
helpful to canine teeth and gums. For it’s 
baked firm, crunchy ...must 
be thoroughly chewed be- 
fore being swallowed. 

Your food dealer sells 
Milk-Bone Dog Biscuit. Get 
a package and make it a reg- 
ular part of your dog’s diet 
starting today! 


NATICNAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
r - 

1 National Biscuit Goes 

1 449 W. 14th St., N. Y. C., Dept. H-8 

I Send me FREE MILK-BONE and Booklet: 
““How To Care For And Feed Your Dog.” 
(Please print. Paste coupon on penny post- 
card if you wish.) 


1 
! 
i 
Name. 
! 
i 
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GENUINE 


rom DRI-KLEEN 


. ware 
DRI-KLEEN COMPANY 
325 W. Huron St., Dept. Hé, 


SEND 10c for 


FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


TOMATOES Strains bushel in- 

to clear juice in 20 minutes. 

APPLES Strains bushel in half 

hour. No coring, no peeling. 
v s less sugar. iel 


ne gallon trial packet! 





Crushes or strains 
all fruits for jam- half 
t 


ime. 

STRAINS BABY FOODS from 
fresh vegetables and fruits 
quicker, cheaper. Saves vita- 
mins and minerals. , 

FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at dept., hdwe. stores or send coupon. 

FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring cup. 50c. 


FOLEY MFG. CO.. $1 Main St.N.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. * 
Ci Send Free Recipe Circular. od a 
I enclose C) $1.25—Food Mill. .. Good Housekeeping 
or O 500 Sifter. i cnn 


I enclose CJ $1.75 both Food Mill and Sifter. 
(Your order sent postpaid) 





(Write address plainly in margin) 








trust? Their own intelligence and 
experience, certainly, and the ad- 
vice of experts when available. But 
beyond that? There must be some- 
thing more, some Higher Force, 
which can accomplish what you, the 
material, physical you, cannot. 

You need God to call upon as a 
child calls upon his mother and 
father for help and instruction. Here 
is the plain fact of the matter, ob- 
served impartially in hundreds of 
consultation cases. When a man or 
woman does believe in God or in 
his own ability to receive guidance 
from some inner mind power, he 
gets the help he seeks in a majority 
of cases. 


Ir IS a very sound idea to examine 
your family worries every six months 
as the dentist does your teeth. 

On almost any worry chart you 
may expect to find worries about in- 
stallment payments, unpaid bills, 
Junior’s reckless driving, Ethel’s 
tonsil operation, Johnnie’s overdue 
letters from the war front, Hitler’s 
next move, or Aunt Laura’s failing 
health. These are major issues. They 
are important enough to compel 
attention and demand action which 
will dissipate the worry. 

It is the little worriettes that are really 
dangerous. 

They frequently seem so silly and 
trivial that you don’t do anything 
about them. And sooner or later 
trouble begins. 

One little girl I know worried 
desperately about her father’s going 
to Europe; she thought that Daddy 
was leaving her beloved Mummie. 
The big people laughed; it became a 
family joke. Nobody did anything 
about it. But the girl, who is now a 
married woman, has never been 
able to set foot on the deck of a ship 
without becoming violently seasick. 

A great many children who over- 
hear their parents anxiously discuss- 
ing family expenses adopt this worry 
as their own and are haunted by it 
needlessly thruout a_ prosperous 
adult life. 

A little boy got up the bright idea, 
all by himself, that the balcony in a 
local movie theater was bound to fall 
because there were no big posts sup- 
porting it. He worried intensely 
about this threatened danger and 
refused to go to motion pictures with 
the other children. As he grew older 
this odd, subconscious worry spread 
to theaters and amusement places of 
every kind. Between the age of 10, 
when he conceived his pet worry, 
and the age of 28 when he came to 
me for advice, this young man had 
never attended a public entertain- 
ment of any sort. 


Worry is a dangerous guest. 
Never entertain it. When plausible 
worries present false credentials like 
‘something exciting to think about” 
or “‘worrying will make you feel im- 
portant,” slam your mental door 
quickly. The promised excitement or 
introverted sense of importance will 
soon degenerate into unpleasant 
strain and self doubt. 

If you take my advice you will 
fight every crisis that threatens you 
without wasting a single moment 
worrying about the ultimate out- 
come. Better homes have no worries 
just as they have no obnoxious in- 
sects—because good housekeepers 
relentlessly clean them out. 





































ake the most of your 

Victory Garden by 
keeping it producing right 
through the fall. Make late 
plantings of lettuce, radishes 
and other quick maturing 
crops now. Fall plantings come 
up quicker and are less care, 
for most weeds have stopped 
germinating. But, to make 
your garden worthwhile, be 
sure to feed with 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
A Product of Swift & Company 


Vigoro assures healthier plants 
» +» gives you vegetables richer 
in minerals, vitamins and flavor. 


FALL 1S THE BEST TIME 
TO MAKE LAWNS 


The conditions that make fall so 
ideal for the growth of many vege- 
tables are also ideal for the growth 
of grass. Experts agree fall is the 
best time to make new lawns and 
to renovate established lawns. Let 
Vigoro help you have a thick lawn 
of luxuriant beauty. 

When putting in a new lawn, ap- 
ply four pounds of Vigoro per 100 
square feet of area before apply- 
ing the seed. For established lawns, 
feed at the same rate BEFORE 
reseeding thin and bare spots. 





Vigoro is clean, odorless...a real 


“Square Meal” for all plant life. 


Get Vigoro now from 
your garden supply 
dealer. Today as always, 
it is the most economical 
plant food you can buy. 














192 Main Street, Marysville, Ohi o, for 





Scots. 


CREEPING BENT 
Makes a Carpet 
of Turf in 6 Weeks 


Creeping Bent is the most beau- 
tiful of all lawn grasses . . . and 
may be seeded or planted + veg- 
etatively with stol- = . 
ons. Planted this 
fall, it will sur- 
pass your great- 
est expecta- 
tions for lawn 
beauty. 













FREE illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” 














Fert eee 2eee Sfee 


CAN YOU KEEP WARM ON 
LESS FUEL THIS WINTER? 


How Much Will a Fuel 
Shortage Penalize You? 


In these days of all-out war pro- 
duction and transportation bottle- 
necks it’s a question of taking what 
you can get. For one thing, how 
will you heat your home, school a 
hospital on 25 to 50% less oil, 
or coal? Can you close off 
many rooms or will you have ~ 
live in a 60° temperature? Can you 
afford to expose your family to 
more and severer colds, or would 
you prefer to permanently solve 
this problem like millions of 
others—and get your money back 
in 3 to 5 years? 


For nearly 50 years Chamberlin 
weather strips have proved that 
they can save up to 20% in fuel by 
keeping out cold drafts at win- 
dows and doors. The other two 
great “insulators,” Chamberlin 
rock wool insulation and storm 
windows, will together save an 
additional 30 to 40% by reducing 
heat leakage through windows, 
walls, and attics. 


Always a prime investment, these 
fuel savers are doubly important 
to you and your country in time of 
war. Now if ever is the time to 
save. Think it over, and ask for a 
FREE ESTIMATE on the “‘insula- 
tor” that you need now. Nationwide 
branch outlets and services. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


1356-LABROSSE ST DETROIT, MICH 





I'm interested in the following: 
Saving fuel with C1) rock wool insula- 
tion, C weather strips, C) calking, 0 
storm windows; Keeping out Cidraf 

© soot, D rain leakage; 0) Sereott insulation. 


Name_ 
Street. 
City. State. 
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Let’s Go Antiquing! 
[ Begins on page 38 | 


professionals turned out more elab- 
orate designs of fruits, foliage, fig- 
ures, animals, flowers, and fancy 
patterns with names and dates. 

Most of these old coverlets were 
woven on 30-inch looms, and two 
lengths were sewed together to com- 
plete the spread. Today, several 
Southern communities have happily 
revived this honorable craft, using 
native dyes, homespun yarns, and 
traditional designs. 

If you’ve a lovely old coverlet in 
practically perfect condition, by all 
means display its beauty on a cher- 
ished poster bed, or as a wall hang- 
ing. Old pieces worn beyond repair 
may be cut into chair pads, covers 
for cushions, or footstools. 


Shawls: The shawl-and-bonnet era 
of the early Nineteenth Century 
gave us glowing old Paisleys, woven 
in small Oriental patterns copied 
from the original cashmeres, and 
made by the thousands in Paisley, 
Scotland. These shawls, once worn 
extensively by American ladies-of- 
fashion, are delightful used as wall 
hangings or slumber throws. 


Other Textiles: Homespun linen, 
cotton, and woolen fabrics, woven 
on fireside looms, colored in house- 
hold dye-pots, are precious bits of 
Americana well worth treasuring. 
Old trunks and chests in your own 
family may be harboring some of 
these priceless fragments; you’ll hap- 
pen on others when you are least 
expecting them. If this subject ap- 
peals to you, study up on details in 
one of the many excellent books 
devoted to the subject, and you'll 
corral yourself a marvelous hobby. 


Needlework: Almost before Little 
Miss Muffet could perch on her 
tuffet, she learned to sew a fine 
seam, darn, embroider, quilt, and 
make patchwork. Literally millions 
of pieces of needlework must have 
been created by flying fingers, most 
of them so decorative and so warmly 
human that it behooves us antiquers 
to rummage alertly lest we iiss 
some rare prize. 


Samplers are too well known to 
need description. Si.-ply framed, 
they’re as decorative as any picture 
with their gay stitchery, mottoes, 
and figures. 





Embroidered Motto 


Embroidered pictures strike me 
as even more fascinating. The back- 
ground was usually white silk or 
satin, sometimes canvas or crash. 
Designs were drawn according to 
the maker’s talent and fancy, then 
filled in, wholly or in part, with 








® Because of the 
action that takes 
place in septic tanks—owners are ex- 
tremely careful what products are used 
for sanitary cleaning purposes. Here is 
good news for all owners of septic tanks. 


It is no longer necessary to scrub 
and scour toilet bowls to insure com- 
plete toilet sanitation. A detailed re- 
port by eminent scientific authorities 
shows how quickly and thoroughly 
Sani-Flush cleans toilet bowls without 
messy work. It proves—without a 
shadow of doubt—that Sani-Flush is 
one toilet cleaner which is perfectly safe 
in all types of septic tanks, used accord- 
ing to the simple directions on the can. 
FREE FACTS: This authoritative report is 
available for use by septic tank owners. 
It’s free. For complete information just 


address a post-card to The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, — O, Canton, Ohio. 


CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 















Special mixture, choice (*4 
Giant Trumpets: yellow, 
white and bi-color. Large 
flowers, long stems. Would fe 
cost much more separ- $ 
ately: a 

120 Bulbs $5; postpaid. 
B 





urpee 
Special mixture: whites, 
lows--with showy apricot, 
red, orange cups. 22 Bulbs 
Burpee’s Regal 
eae blooms, in Tulips dils, 
i) @ ant, : Hardy. etc., on plant this 
al: Ar Ag fall. Guaranteed. 
stpaid for c 50 


urpeeCo. 


112 Burpee Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 
















Read why Fall's the ideal time 

to , lene pew to ems a@ season 
this free book from the 

Rove Captial of America, 

In natural color it shows out- 

standing new Roses of 1 

and all 


Jackson € &y Perkins Co. 


273 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 





and out of mischief on hot vacation 
days. The five-foot SHOWER-O-FUN 
will keep the kiddies cool and water 
the lawn at the same time. Simpl 
connect to garden hose. Gives olf 
a gentle spray of aerated water. 
Finished in bright red. Easily 
moved from place to place. Nothing 
to adjust; nothing to get out of order. 
Shipping weight only 3% lbs. Sent 
postpaid for $2.00. Order 







BARNES MANUFACTURING CO. 
653 Main St. Mansfield, Ohio 
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4 Haughton Farms, Inc., Dept, 20-B, Waxahachie,Tex. 





unbelievably intricate embroidery 
in blended colors. Subjects include 
sentimental landscapes, maps, the 
old homestead, portraits and silhou- 
ettes, rustic groups, the family 
church, and touching renditions of 
tombs surrounded by weeping angels 
and willows. All of these embroi- 
dered pictures are valuable contri- 
butions to American folk art, as well 
as decorative trophies worthy of 
persistent scouting. 





Hooked Rug 


Quilts are a truly American 
handcraft. Their vogue has been 
more or less continuous ever since 
Colonial days, and many of the best 
designs, originally handed down 
from mother to daughter, are now 
catalogued for posterity in compre- 
hensive books. You’ll find two gen- 
eral types of quilts: “‘pieced,” in 
which the whole surface is made of 
small pieces sewed together, then 
quilted to the filling and back; 
“patchwork,” in which the surface 
is decorated with appliquéd designs 
of contrasting fabric. “Pieced” 
quilts, like hooked rugs, usually 
originated in the family rag-bag. 
“Patch” quilts are likely to be more 
artistic and original in design and 
coloring. Patchwork appliqué was 
also used to decorate day pillows 
(cases used during the daytime to 
cover sleeping pillows), table covers, 
nightcap cases, towels, handkerchie1 
cases, and undergarments. If your 
antiquing jaunts fail to round up 
usable examples of this lovely needle- 
work, you might try copying some 
of the designs in old pattern books. 

Odd bits of embroidery, original- 
ly made for mirror tops, fire screens, 
purses, altar cloths, and wedding 
gowns or christening robes are ideal 
for framing. Old towel covers (em- 
broicered lengths of hand-loomed 
cotton or linen hung over the com- 
mon kitchen roller-towel on dress- 
up occasions) are attractive wall 
panels. If you keep your eyes open, 
you'll be surprised at the number of 
pretty scraps of embroidered work 
you'll unearth on your rambles. 


Pictures: For years our ancestors 
were too occupied with shelter, 
clothes, and food to lose any sleep 
over adornment for their walls. So 
it was late in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury before the average household 
took much interest in pictures. Our 
rugged American culture seemed to 
stifle ART, especially the European 
type of painting. Most of our early 
artists pa nted tavern and shop signs, 
coaches, wagons, and houses for 
their bread-and-butter, and did por- 
traits and scenes in their spare time. 
These primitive paintings, produced 
as late as 1850, are captivating for 
their almost complete lack of per- 
spective and proportion—and for 
their fidelity in mirroring the life of 
the times and their stern reality in 
portraiture. 

Paintings on glass panels set in 
mirrors and clock doors were quite 
general, and reverse color paintings 
on glass, often backed by tinfoil to 
add sparkle, are frequently found. 
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Later in the Nineteenth Century, 
inexpensive lithographs and hand- 
colored prints became the rage, 
with Messrs. Currier and Ives tak- 
ing a lion’s share of the business. 
Many of their prints are now very 
valuable. Most of them are homey 
and attractive; others are fairly 
hideous. But all are so topical and 
human, so vital in recording the 
domestic life of the period, that we 
should give Mr. C. and Mr. I. a 
big vote of thanks. Godey’s Ladies’ 
Books, published during this era 
and portraying the leading fashions 
in full color, also provide many en- 
tertaining and decorative prints for 
framing. 

I'll probably be burned at the 
stake by ardent Collectors for this 
heresy, but say it I must: I think 
that genuinely good reproductions 
of Currier and Ives and other prints, 
suitably framed, are just about as 
nice as the originals for decorative 
purposes, and a lot less expensive. 

If you’ll browse thru dingy sec- 
ondhand book shops, you'll fre- 
quently pick up old volumes with 
lovely color plates for framing: seed 
catalogs, bird and botanical books, 
geographies, atlases, and odd il- 
lustrated pamphlets. 


Fractur (pen-and-brush _ tech- 
nique similar to that used in illumi- 
nating medieval manuscripts) is one 
of the loveliest and most decorative 
types of American folk art. German 
settlers in Pennsylvania, their de- 
scendants, and their neighbors in 
adjoining states produced great 
quantities of illuminated hymns; 
title pages for bibles, song, and 
other books; marriage, death, birth, 
baptismal, and school certificates; 
rewards of merit; and other civil 
documents deemed worthy of orna- 
mentation. 

Tools were simple: brushes made 


_ from the hairs of the household cat, 


goose-quill pens, homemade inks 
and paints often liquefied in whisky; 
lacquers made from cherry-tree 
gum. With these primitive tools, 
artists created exquisite designs, 
many of which are the basis for the 
“peasant decoration” that, within 
the last year, has become a strong 
home-furnishing fashion trend thru- 
out the country. 

Since we’ve discovered the great 
decorative importance of these 
fractur drawings, several authors 
have compiled beautiful books of 
color plates, now available in most 
public libraries. If you’ve been want- 
ing designs for stenciling or paint- 
ing furniture, walls, or cupboards, 
seek no further! 


Cleeks: We Americans have always 
gone in for clocks in a big way. 
Early in the 1700’s, reputable clock- 
makers were established in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Connecti- 
cut, and the infant industry con- 
tinued without interruption to this 
day. You'll find lots of nice old 
clocks floating around—some of 
them in good running order, others 
needing only a little attention. If 
you pick up a lovely old case with 
no “innards,” you can easily sub- 
stitute the works from an inexpensive 
modern electric timepiece. 
Grandfather (long case) clocks 
were among the earliest types made 
in America. Many of these old 
grandfathers, in oak, walnut, pine, 


SEE. . Bits . . PAGE 69 





and mahogany cases, are still tick- 
ing the years away. The smaller 
“Grandmothers” and wag-on-the- 
walls, hanging clocks with exposed 
pendulum, were also popular. 

Then along came Eli Terry, one 
of our greatest clockmakers, with 
his handsome shelf clocks, Seth 
Thomas with his beautiful cases, 
Simon Willard and his marvelous 
banjo clocks, numerous other Wil- 
lards, Lemuel Curtis, and a host of 
followers. The story of old clocks 
has been delightfully told in books 
by several excellent authorities. 


Mirrers: Mirrors in this country 
were few and far between until the 
1700’s. Even up to 1750, most of 
the mirror glass was imported. 
Early frames were small and crude, 
the glass was foggy and full of im- 
perfections. Later, tops of frames 
and sometimes the bottoms were 
decorated with jigsawing, scroll- 





1815 Mirror 


work, and gilding. Styles in frames 
kept pace with furniture fashions 
and architectural developments. 
During the Eighteenth Century, 
dressing glasses were popular— 
small mirrors set on uprights above 
a case fitted with several small 
drawers. We often use these today 
on top of chests or vanity tables. 
Some of the more ornate mirrors 
had candle brackets fitted to the 
lower frame, broken pediment tops 
topped with handsomely carved and 
gilded eagles, or convex glass (bull’s- 
eye) set in ornate gilded frames. 
Later vertical styles were framed in 
rope moldings or half turnings, like 
columns. Some had colored paint- 
ings on glass inset at the top. Large 
horizontal styles with three panels 
were designed to hang over mantels. 
If you’ve a yen for a nice old mir- 


‘ror that really “works,” I’d suggest 


sleuthing for a finely molded picture 
frame of walnut or mahogany and 
installing your own glass. Many of 
the Nineteenth Century oval frames, 
both small and large, are ideal for 
this purpose. 


What about mixing periods? 
Our American decorative cycle can 
be classified roughly into six periods, 
some of which overlap a number of 
years because fashions lagged as 
they moved westward. Let’s analyze 
them briefly: 


Early American (1604-1700): 
Crude, hard years with few com- 
forts. Most of the simple furniture 
and household necessities, home- 
made by the pioneers themselves, 
were sturdy, primitive, with an 
honest simplicity that is very ap- 
pealing. Remember that up to about 
1875, country craftsmen were still 


Keep Your Roof 























in Good Repair! 


A sense of quiet charm ... an appearance of substantial beauty — 
these qualities are traditional with roofs of Red Cedar Shingles. 
Yet there’s even more than meets the eye. There’s lasting protec- 
tion, carefree service, insulation, storm resistance, strength, and 
many other factors of vital importance to home-loving Americans, 

Now is the time to put your home in order. You can apply Red 
Cedar Shingles right over the old roof, and you'll find that the 
added insulation makes this home investment pay dividends in 


fuel savings! 


Red Cedar Shingles are not classified as a “critical” material; 
you'll find them available everywhere. Consult your contractor 
or lumber dealer, or write to the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 5508 


White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


REMODEL-—You can com- 
pletely renew the agpeee- 
ance of your home by ap- 
plying Red Cedar Shingles 
right over the old walls. 
Ask your contractor or 
lumber dealer for details, 
or write to the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau. 


RED CEDAR SH 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





INGLE BUREAU 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 











ANY GARDEN 
QUESTIONS . 








Here’s the answer to your problems 
in perfecting the landscaping of your 
home, with drawings, plans, and pic- 
tures to help. The Gardening Guide is 
a giant 196-page book of information 
on lawn planting and care, selecting 
and arranging foundation plants and 
keeping them healthy, controlling 
pests and plant diseases, and a calen- 
dar of what to do in the garden each 
month. Get your copy now—send 


only 50c to: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


5708 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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; Graceful spikes of heavenly 
blue - bells. Bloom 
Wonderful as cut flowers, or 
naturalized. Big value at 10 
for 25c, postpaid. Send now. 
Fall planting guide free. 


Grape Hyacinths 
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NEVER GIVE A TOILET 
GERM AN EVEN BREAK 


Unsanitervy film collects in toilet bowls 
constantiy. It’s a breeding place for 
toilet germs. Sani-Flush makes it simple 
and easy to keep toilets glistening-clean 
—without scrubbing. No unpleasant 
work. Use Sani-Flush at least twice a 
week to remove film, stains, incrusta- 
tions and a cause of toilet odors. 


Don’t confuse Sani-Flush with ordi- 
nary cleansers. It works chemically. 
Even cleans the hidden trap. (Also 
cleans out auto radiators thoroughly.) 
When used according to directions 
on the can—Sani-Flush cannot in- 
jure septic tanks* or their action 
and is absolutely safe in all toilet 
connections and auto cooling sys- 
tems. Sold everywhere in two conve- 
nient sizes. 


*FREE For Septic Tank Owners 


Septic tank owners don’t have to scrub 
toilets, either! Eminent research authori- 
ties have tested Sani-Flush. Their report 
shows how easy and safe this bowl cleaner 
is for toilet sanitation with septic tanks. 
Write for the free booklet of scientific find- 
ings. Address: The Hy- 
ienic Products Company 
(Dept. Q), Canton, Ohio. 








BOWLS WITHOUT 
SCOURING 





THE BEST GROWN! 


Beautify your garden with 
lovely fragrant Peonies from 
the world's finest collection. 
Some wonderful opportunti- 
ties are offered in special se- 
lections of choice varieties 
at low prices—all of them in 
Brand divisions of 3 to 6 
eyes and a root system that 
means satisfactory growth 
and fine blooms. 


GORGEOUS FRENCH LILACS 


All grown on their own roots, true to 
type, hardy and dependable. Our catalog lists 
86 ditterent varieties, in all colors; sizes up to 
5 to 6 feet. 








BUSH CHERRIES, FLOWER- 
Our 1942] ING CRABS and other hardy garden 
Catalog | fruits, ornamentals, trees and shrubs. 


is FREE BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC., 
131 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 


100 TULIPS ‘2 























GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
and colors, including red, white, pink, 
enn ee Guaranteed to 


Order Now — a postal 

Lr cod Gn ak Gelap we be oan by 
post, C. O. D. at the right time 

/ tor fall planting. 


WA-1.3-14.80 1-147 


PAY NEXT FALL 








Let’s Go Antiquing 
[ Continued from preceding page | 


turning out simple, utilitarian fur- 
nishings definitely reminiscent of 
these early pioneer days. 


Colenial (1700-1775): The colonies 
were prospering. Merchants, sailing 
captains, plantation owners were 
making money. Our great American 
cabinetmakers and silversmiths were 
finding their stride. Life was a bit 
easier, pleasanter, safer. Homes and 
furnishings in general were more 
comfortable and gracious, but still 
comparatively simple. 


Revolutionary (1775-1789): After 
the war of 1776, Americans became 
more conscious of their national 
unity. The eagle motif appeared in 
various forms. Furniture styles, in- 
fluenced by English designs, be- 
came more sophisticated. Mahogany 
was generally used. Clocks, pictures, 
rugs, china, glass appear as decora- 
tive accessories. , 





Federal (1789-1812): America 
boomed. Furniture makers created 
some of their most beautiful designs. 
Duncan Phyfe was producing his 
finest models. Grace and elegance 
appeared in American homes. Pew- 
ter and brass were still used ex- 
tensively. 


American Empire (1812-1830): 
The heavy French influence of the 
Napoleonic era appeared in Ameri- 
can furniture. Massive mahogany 
and rosewood, marble-topped ta- 
bles with bulky bases, sofas with 
rolled arms and heavy claw feet, 
large, heavy mirrors were “high 
fashion.” 


Vietorian (1830-1900): Black wal- 
nut ad infinitum; an avalanche of 
pressed glass. Oil lamps replaced 
candles. Much-too-much in every 
room; scads of fussy little knick- 
knacks. Plated silver, pottery, and 
china dinnerware appeared in the 
average home. Lots of prints and 
pictures. 

Can you mix antiques from all 
these periods? By all means, if you 
follow one simple rule: don’t mix 
crude things with fine things, or Pro- 
vincial things with sophisticated things. 
For example: you wouldn’t use a 
cobbler’s bench as a coffee table 
in front of an Empire rosewood 
sofa . . . nor Victorian chairs with 
an old pine trestle table. Instead, 
you’d likely use the cobbler’s bench 
with a Hitchcock settee ... the 
Victorian chairs with a big drop- 
leaf cherry, mahogany, or walnut 
table. A fine old brass fender just 
doesn’t jibe with iron fire tools. . . 
an elegant mahogany armchair 
looks distinctly unhappy in a room- 
ful of country pine and maple. The 
period need never be the same, but 
the feeling should be identical. 

When you’re antiquing, give 
yourself the “‘does-it” test: 

Does it fit? 

Does it harmonize with your 
other possessions? 

Does it have charm? 

Does it have nice proportion and 
detail? 

Does it speak to you: “Please buy 
me, I belong in your home’’? 


“LAWN CARE” Tells 
How to Get Rid of Em for Good 





JesFREEZ 


Crabgrass is a fifth columnist... 
stop its subversive activity now 
simply follow the suggestions 
offered i. Scotts FREE Lawn 
Care Bulletins. R. M. Donwoody 
of Ridgewood, N. J., writes, “Lawn 
Care is very helpful... and with 
your seed and Turf Builder, to the 
amazement of my neighbors, I 
have acquired a fine lawn under 
very adverse conditions.’’ Your 
lawn, too, can be the envy of 
the neighborhood ... write today 
for your Free 2-year subscription 
~™ to Lawn Care... no obligation. 
\2) _ ©. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 























SPECIAL COLLECTION 


STASSEN TULI 
100 erin $230 


mtx TYRE 

Buy now while stock is available and price 

This splendid Rainbow Mixture of 

LOOMING SIZE, American grown DAR- 

WIN TULIPS cannot be duplicated tater 
at 100 for $2.30. 


30 COLDEN DAFFODILS $1°° 


int Yellow Ti for beds, edg. 
Gist Loser Teemmnes Ovens es Wecating ese 
increase rapidly — a permanent addition to the garden. 


50 CRAPE HYACINTHS $1°° 


MUSCARI. Favorite spring bulbs for edging, 
man 


y delicate blue spires — 
riod. Mult each year. econ 
ils for gorgeous 


All above offers postpaid, Sept. delivery. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Box 23, Roslyn Heights, N.Y- 




















\ Iris for cutting. 
‘ 40 bulbs; 10 each of 4 


ls, many new and rare. 





Route 1, Box 401A 
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hp, See) Largest and most 
‘a+ 5 beautiful; exquisite- 
€ ¥ Ks SS ly waved, crinkled. 
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Elma, Washington. 
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oicest colors, mixed. Special: 


Fall Bulb Book FREE--Tulips, Daffodils, ete. 
W.Atlee Burpee Co., 111 Burpee Bidzg., 


Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 


(Dutch Iris). Beautiful orchid-like 
flowers blooming in May. The finest 


named varieties, $1.00 postpaid. 
Our catalog lists 150 varieties of 
Daffodi ’ 








35c-Pkt. Seeds postpaid for 10c. 








Beer VESPER ine oO 
each producing 200 jewel-like 
=. A 7Se ‘Tic lvalue. poy s accepted. Free 


Secaen oa Iris, Dept. B8, eiahe Gear Gena Mich. 








The Lawn that requires No Mowing! 


SEED DICHONDRAI!I 


Broadcast seed in New Lawn, or in old. Eventually 


it will choke out other grass. 2500 Seed, $1.00. 





If the answer is yes, then, fellow- 
member of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Order of Antiquers, you'll find 
you’ve bought yourself something 
pretty nice! 

Happy hunting! 





Three Porches 


Go to Work 
[ Begins on page 30 | 


porch. In combination with the 
shed dormer on the second floor, it 
gave the front of their home a 
strange “‘many-eyed” look. No, the 
Scholtens decided, a large porch 
(inclosed or open) just wasn’t meant 
for their home. What they really 
needed was a small study that would 
have lots of shelves for: books and 
cabinets for the children’s toys. 

“The sun porch already had a 
foundation and roof, of course, so 
we lost little time in selecting it as 
the place for the new study,” says 
Mrs. Scholten. “From studying 
photographs in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, we knew just how we wanted it 
to look—even to the way the win- 
dows should be grouped to make a 
corner window at one end. The small 
porthole window in the front wall 
was our own idea, and Architect 
Leonard Keyes of Manitowoc 
thought it was a good one. 


Nor all the old sun porch was 
used for the study. Contractor Anton 
Neuser made one end of it into a 
small open porch that leads directly 
into our entrance hall. We tried to 
think of everything—from insulation 
for the walls of the study to pine 
paneling for the inside finish. And 
we've evidently succeeded, for the 
whole family agrees that our study’s 
the nicest room in the house.” 

And that’s how three unwanted 
porches—taken into homes instead 
of cut off—turned out to be friends 
in disguise. Maybe your porch, too, 
is waiting to be friends if you’d just 
give it some help—and not the ax! 





New Furniture 


for Little Homes and 
Modest Purses 


(Price list for furniture 


shown on pages 32 & 33) 


As we go to press, approximate 
prices of the furniture shown on 
pages 32 and 33 are: 

Photograph No. 1: drop-leaf ta- 
ble, $34.95; side chairs, $7.95 each; 
chest, $34.95; armchair (not shown), 
$39.75. 

No. 2: three-piece sectional sofa, 
$99.75; armchair, $39.75; matching 
end tables, $10.50 each; corner ta- 
ble, $9.95. 

Nos. 3 & 4: beds, $24.50 each; 
dresser and mirror (not shown), 
$47.50; chest, $34.75; night stand, 
$13.50; chair, $7.95. 

No. 5: double bed, $21.50; vanity 
and mirror, $39.95; chair, $8.50; 
night stand, $10.50; ‘matching chest 
(not shown), $31.50. 
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thanks to careful planning and some 
shifting of plants [a method ex- 
plained in detail in “Keep Your 
Borders Blooming’ on page 26 ]. 
You can afford to shift plants in a 
very small garden, and it’s the only 
way to have continuous hundred- 
percent bloom. Another strong point 
in favor of the little fellows. 


Tue diminutive garden has its 
legitimate place on home grounds 
even where there is a larger garden. 
It’s really quite thrilling to stumble 
on some little secret garden, hidden 
away in an unexpected spot—a 
flowery retreat to which one can 
flee with a book or handiwork. Or 
the tiny garden may give special 
grace to a guest room, a dining- or 
breakfast-room, porch, or terrace. 
And for you homemakers, what 
could be brighter than a private lit- 
tle garden within easy eyeshot of 
your kitchens? 

The fact is, you just can’t go 
wrong with a little garden. For one 
thing, you have more leisure and 
ease of mind—and purse—to enjoy 
it. But that’s not all. There is some- 
thing about smallness per se which 
draws and charms us. A miniature 
on a three-by-four bit of ivory may 
be a greater masterpiece than Rosa 
Bonheur’s Horse Fair, sprawled all 
over one wall of the Metropolitan. 


Ir YOU like roses, lay out your 
little garden to some geometric pat- 
tern, edge the beds with one of the 
low edging shrubs to give the garden 
its structure, and then load the beds 
with Hybrid Teas. For bloom before 
the roses start, you can fi: the beds 
with bulbs planted in the fall. 

In spring your tiny garden should 
be crammed with bulbs, edged per- 
haps with hardy candytuft, pansies, 
and violas, and clouded with forget- 
me-not and lavender Canadian 
Phlox. Or you can have all your 
beds, and your background trellises, 
too, planted solid with roses. There'll 
still be room enough for the bulbs, 
and for annuals for a sumptuous 
display from late June to frost. Or 
you can fill your beds in autumn 
with low-growing and amazingly 
floriferous azaleamums—perhaps a 
bed each of white, yellow, apricot, 
rose-pink, and rich bronze. A glit- 
tering mosaic from August almost to 
November. 


























It’s wise to develop a simple design. 
A geometric plot with honest-to-good- 
ness beds is always easier to manage 
than the naturalistic garden—easier 
to plan and plant, more amenable to 
the segregation of heights and colors, 
and much easier to cultivate and spray 
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Grow a One-Hoe Garden 





[ Begins on page 20] 


Except for massing in front of your 
background walls or hedges, you'll 
want no plant material more than 
two feet tall. Four to 18 inches is a 
good average. Snapdragon, stock, 
clarkia, calendula, candytuft, petu- 
nias, and double nasturtiums are 
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You can keep a little garden like this 
as neat as a pin, so small is it, and so 
cleanly designed. It demands an area 
no more than 25 feet wide and 30 long 


only a few suggestions in the annual 
line. Chinese Delphinium, coralbell, 
geum, sweetwilliam, globeflower, 
and legions of low-growing rock 
plants will leap into mind among 
hardy things. There are dwarf ever- 
greens, Alberta Spruce for instance, 
which are excellent for outline or 
accent notes. Daphne cneorum may be 
used with delightful results. 


Noruine adds so much zest to 
any game as working within narrow 
limitations—just showing the world 
what can be done under well-defined 
handicaps. That is the essence of the 
classic spirit. And you can create 
something as rare and chastely 
beautiful right in your own back 
yard—and on its own terms—as the 
world famous gardens of Versailles. 
It‘s all a matter of relativity. 





Scrapbook of 


Entrances 
[ Story on page 28 | 


The architects who designed and 
the photographers who pictured the 
entrances on pages 28 and 29 are: 


Picture No. 1—Photographer: 
George H. Davis. 2—Architect: Jay 
Elisworth; Photographer: Max 
Tatch. 3—Architects: Loebl & 
Schlossman; Photographers: Hed- 
rich-Blessing. 4—Architect: Wal- 
dron Faulkner; Photographer: 
George H. Van Anda. 5—Archi- 
tect: Doug'as Honnold; Photogra- 
pher: Miles Berne. 6—Architect: 
Marvin G. Probst; Photographers: 
Hedrich-Blessing. 7—Photographer: 
Harold M. Lambert. 8—Architect: 
Chalfant Head; Photographers: 
Robert and Gertrude Clark. 9— 
Photographer: Mott. 10—Photogra- 
pher: Richard Averill Smith. 11— 
Architects: Polhemus & Coffin; 
Photographer: George H. Van 
Anda. 12—Architect: Allan Mc- 
Dowell; Photographer: George H. 
Van Anda. 
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SPECIAL TODAY... 


EvERYONE knows the story of the man who built the 
better mousetrap. He lived in the middle of a forest, but, 
because his mousetraps were better, the world discovered 
him and made a beaten path to his door. 

Today, men make better mousetraps, better furniture. But 
when you want them, you don’t have to travel to a distant 
forest to find them. They are described and displayed for 
you in your own home—in the advertisements in Better 
Homes © Gardens. 

The advertisements are the most valuable part of Better 
Homes © Gardens to you as a buyer. Reading them will 
pay you dividends every day. They are all backed by this 


ironclad guarantee: 


BETTER HOMES & aa 
GUARANTEES 


Money back or satisfactory adjustment 
if you buy any article of merchandise 
that is not as advertised therein, 





Better Homes & Gardens 
guarantees money back or 
satisfactory adjustment if 
you buy any article of mer- 
chandise that is not as ad- 
vertised therein. 
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NEWS TO ME! 


By Anna Joyce Olson 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF, 


# At his house, Photographer Stanley’s boy lowers 
the American flag each evening, and raises it with 
the morning to fly again. It’s a daily ritual. This 
4x 6” all silk flag, sewn onto gold-colored halyards, 
is hoisted to the top of the chrome 12” mast, and 
then made fast with the cleat near the tip-proof 
base; $1.50 in stores or postpaid. Ohlson Metal Co., 
139 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


PaRting 
stor INSIDE STOP 


# This low-cost, factory-built window, suited both 
to remodeling and new building, cuts critical metals 
from 27 pounds to 13 ounces, yet maintains high 
efficiency. It’s even weatherstripped in a completely 
new way by the action of suspended hardwood 
strips. These constantly press the sash against the 
frame, sealing all cracks, yet allow sash to move 
easily. Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 


Photographs by Stanley 


# Rematch odd stockings 
or keep hosiery, whether 
nylon, rayon, cotton, lisle, 
silk, or wool, color-fresh with 
new dye especially devel- 
oped for stockings. After 
you’ve washed and rinsed 
hose in the regular way, just 
rinse them in dye solution. 
No boiling needed. It won’t 
stain the lavatory nor harm 
the fabric nor irritate the 
skin. Tintex stocking dyein your 
selection of 4 shades, 10c, 
also 15c a packet in stores. 


@ Here’s a cleaner to make 
old paintbrushes new. Sim- 
ply soak them, then rinse 
with water. It’s non-inflam- 
mable and is harmless to 
bristles. Cabot’s, 14 pt. 25c 
at dealers. Samuel Cabot, 
Inc., 1851 Oliver Bldg., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

p» Not pictured, a _ book 
“How to Work With Tool 
and Wood” helps an ama- 
teur handy man; $1 post~ 
paid. Stanley Tools, New 
Britain, Conn. 


@ These picture frames, 
sleek as metal yet of avail- 
able wood, are blonde, wal- 
nut or oak, waxed natural 
finish. Grain and grooving 
are just touched with white 
paint; velvet backs. For 8 x 
10” pictures, the No. C6-7 
(hanging) is grooved about 
the exterior of the inch-deep 
frame ; $3. At left, No. B70-7, 
walnut, $5. No. B8-3, oak, 
$4. S. E. Overton Co., South 
Haven, Mich. 


#A—Emergency candles 
have a pedestal-type base, 
need no candle holder. Each 
is 544” tall, burns the equiv- 
alent of 5 hours; 75c a doz. 
in stores. Blackout Candles, 
Will & Baumer, 15 E. 32 St., 
New York. 

> B— Glass shielded emer- 
gency candle will burn for 
about 72 hours. Tumbler 
protects against draft. Safety 
Light No. 408, $1. Emkay 
Candles, Syracuse, N. Y. 


# Mix French dressing in this 
14-0z. glass shaker, at left. 
Then remove its solid cap. A 
perforated pouring cap be- 
neath allows no minced onion 
nor garlic flavoring bud to get 
into the salad. Shaker also mixes 
flour and water; 25c. 

> This quart-size ice chopper 
has sturdy glass jar, hardened 
blades, Use a chomping motion; 
35c. Household Handies in stores 
from Federal Tool Corp., 412 
N. Leavitt St., Chicago. 


@ Cheery yet dignified dra- 
peries are of soft but tough pa- 
per, budget-wise. These don’t 
mind the sun, can be sponged 
with a damp cloth. They have 
stitched hems and headings to 
string on a rod. Or, for straight- 
hanging, pleated draperies, 
baste their heading to buckram, 
pleat, and add hooks. In selec- 
tion of designs and colors, 24 
yds. by 58” wide to the pair; 
89ca pr. with tiebacks. BenMont 
Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 


@ Be inspired to fix unique box 
Junches with these tightly 
topped half-pint and pint-size 
paper food containers. They 
will hold such problems as fruit 
juice or a sauce, a salad in a let- 
tuce lining, baked apple, or 
baked beans. Or, in your re- 
frigerator, their snug-fitting lids 
keep leftovers fresh, permit 
stacking. Eight small and 4 
large Dixie Food Packs in a com- 
partment package, 25c. Dixie- 
Vortex Co., Easton, Pa. 


@ Here’s just a touch of that 
“sailor tang” to decorate your 
bathroom. The “Jack Tar” 
needletuft rug has high pile 
shag border, comes in white, 
red, and blue; navy with red 
and white; brown with tan and 
rust. In the 27 x 48” size this 
rug is about $7.95, sold only in 
stores. Write Tufted Accesso- 
ries, Dalton, Ga. 

> A shower curtzin to match 
is homemade of water-repellent 
yard goods; design appliquéd. 


# Versatile mixing bowls 
are of oven glass. They'll 
bake a pudding or chill a 
dessert. Use the large size 
as a salad bowl. For mixing 
bowls, light in weight to 
handle but sturdy, their 
rolled rims give easy grip. 
In the small size, beat one 
egg white. The nested set, 1 
qt., 14% qt., and 2% qt. 
sizes, 95c in stores. “Pyrex” 
Ware, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 


# To safeguard Baby at sit- 
ting-up age, this “Babee- 
Tenda” is a combination 
chair and feeding table. 
Backrest fits into the top for 
a smooth play table. It has 
hardwood frame, Prestwood 
top 25” square, 22” high. 
With canvas chair seat, un- 
der $15; or with built-in 
wood chair, under $20. Sun 
canopy available. Fort 
Massac Chair Co., 750 Pros- 
pect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BETTER GARDENS © Walter Adams BETTER FOODS & MANAGEMERT @ Myrna Johnston 


BUILDING & REMODELING e John Normile 


HOME FURNISHINGS © Christine Holbrook 
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